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GRAIN, STACKED LIKE THIS, WIL!. STAND FOR SEVERAL MONTHS WITHOUT DAMAGE 


Because of the lesser cost many farmers prefer to thresh directly from the shock. 
for the sake of better protection. Also wheat in stack § i 
milling and baking qualities. It is claimed that the ad 


But some can’t secure a thresher just when needed. Therefore, they stack the grain 
oes through a sweating process which to some extent seems to improve the color, condition, and test weight and its 
itional cost is frequently offset by the better price received because of the better quality. 





Six Live Subjects in This Issue 


many men who will read this article, and now I wish to 

make a list of the things that have impressed me most. 
Some of these things indicate progress and should make us 
proud. Some of these things indicate indifference to progress 
and should wake us up. Here is the list—and you may de- 
cide for yourself as to whether or not anything in it fits your 
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D* We See Your Farm?—“I have passed by the farms of 


Making Coéperative Marketing Associations Succeed.—In every 
coéperative marketing association, there are certain funda- 
mental rules that must be followed if the highest success is 
to be achieved. No matter whether the crop is peanuts, cot- 
ton, or tobacco, a few broad general policies are clearly indi- 
cated by California’s thirty years’ experience. What are 
some of these policies? For the answer read “A Constructive 
Program for Peanut Marketing” 


Hpw Can Country People Get Better Medical Attention?—Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
“suggests that country districts, with any included towns or 
villages, organize and each provide a well-equipped hospital 
which will form the center of activity of the three or four 


doctors living in the community. Such a small hospital would 
become, under these circumstances, the center of the medical 
service of the community 


Bulletins That Will Help You Next Month—Order Now.—The 
United States Department of Agriculture has bulletins cover- 
ing practically every farm problem. We are listing a few of 
those that we think are likely to be of most interest to our 
readers during the month of June. They are free. Look over 
the list and write for those you need 


Cool. Drinks for Hot Days.—All right, old-timers, take notice. 
“Lemon eggnog is a good food as well as drink. Beat an egg 
yolk until lemon-colored, beat in a teaspoon of sugar, then 
add.-the stiffly beaten white. Add a teaspoon of lemon juice, 


and serve very cold. The added juice of an orange is excel- 
.. Page 10 


Farm Work for June.—It looks like everything needs to be done 
in June. A fellow just gets so busy doing the things that 
have to be done that he is more than likely to neglect some- 
thing equally important. Take time to read over this list of 
suggestions. And as you read make note of the things that 
apply to your work in June......... 
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JHOFSTRA 


NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


KILLS POTATO 


BUGS and WORMS 

Fiies 
Ants 

oaches 

leas 
Chicken Lice 
Mosqurtoes 
Bean Beetles 
and many other 
insect pests _ 





Gun 


Hofstra metal guns; 
liberally loaded 15c; 
refilling costs only 





































6c, 7%4ec or 10¢c, de- 
pending on whether 
you buy the $1.20, 


60c, or 30e size Bulk 
Package from Gro- 
cer or Druggist. 


HOFSTRA MFG. 
Tulsa, Okla, 





co., 
























SPIRIN 


when you buy Aspirin. 


WARNING! 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ 





















Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also botiles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidesier of Salicylicacid 





SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 


Faultless Coaster Brake 


Bicycle or Motobike 
When your bicycle arrives, try it FREE for 15 DAYS. If 


then you are fully satisfied with it, send us only $3.00, 
then $5.00 a month for seven months. 


If it does not suit 
you, ship it back at our expense and we will refund even 
the freight you paid on arrival. 


Footed frame of Seamless gteet Tubing, One piece Cronk 
Forged Crown Fork Jeparture Coast 
rake. vRottes Chain. ny td device to Speed, © som ort, ct 
rol and Durability, including Channe!Bar Stand 


pee and STYLES, for BOYS, MEN, GIRLS and WOMEN 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
> 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS DEPT 98 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 












WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 




















° vases, INSTITUTE, 
MEN—BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD ? E-249. Rochester. N. Y. 
? Sirs:- - -* me, without charge, (1) 


SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY 
Steady Work 
No Layoftis 
Paid Vacations ¢ 


Common education sufficient. 
nd Coupon teday—SURE 


> samplé Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 
& tion questions; (2) schedule showing 
> i of all commits U. 8. Government 

ions; { list of many Govern- 
ment jobs now ‘otiainable. 

















‘alth Talk 


ASHBURN, M. D. 


Our H 


By B. E. W 





| How ‘'un Country People Get Better 


Medical Attention? 





HE iast census showed 
United States thx t 
ing physician to every 726 people; but 
that a far greater proportion orf the 
locto in the 
people live .in the 
towns. This is true 
to such an extent 
that at present 
there are many 
small towns and 
rural sections with- 
out a doctor. It is 
a fact, too, that at 
present fewer and 

DR. WASHBURN fewer doctors are 


settling in country districts while more 


and more are locating in the citic 

The cause of this migration of doc- 
tors from rural districts is not due to 
a general scarcity of physicians-—this 
is shown by the census. It is due to 
the fact that the methods of modern 
medicine have caused the medical 
student to find his training in the 
laboratory and in the hospital, and 
that young doctors have come to rely 


on the scientific tests of the laboratory 
and hospital facilities for nursing in 
the treatinent of patients. Also, in 
both medicine and surgery, it has 
come to be recognized that consulta- 
tion among medical men affords the 
means of securing the best judgment 
and experience, and that this is great- 
ly to the advantage of the patient. 

Scientific laboratory tests to deter- 
mine the cause and course of diseases, 
hospital care and nursing for the pa- 
tient, and the opinion of a group of 
medical men in preference to the 
knowledge of an individual practitioner 
—these are among the ideals of mod- 
ern medicine. 

But this is not the only reason why 
a rural practice does not appeal to the 


present-day doctor. There are eco- 
nomic reasons. The isolated country 
doctor has to travel many miles to 
reach his patients; in many instances | 


the roads are bad. His conditions 
living are oftentimes poor 
irregular habits that undermine his 
health. And, comparatively speaking, 
the pay receives is very meagre for 
the class of duty he performs. 

It rare to find a country doctor 
who has the time and can afford the 
expenditure necessary to practice his 
profession in a scientific manner. Coun- 
try people are not accustomed to pay 
for laboratory tests and consultations 
and trained nurses, and hence are not 
inclined to make it possible for their 
doctor to treat them in a manner con- 
sistent with the ideals of modern 
medicine. 

It would seem that modern medicine 
cannot be conducted without the labor- 
atory and hospital, and that the mod- 
ern trained physician will not be sat- 
isfied to undertake the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease without such aids. 
What is to be done? 

We have enough doctors at present; 
—the problem is not one of preparing 
more doctors, but of causing more doc- 
tors to locate in the country and fewer 
to go to the cities. The only way by 
which this can be brought about is to 
make the rural districts more attrac- 
tive places in which to live, from the 
professional, social, and economic points 
of view. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, suggests 
that the problem be met, not by trying 
to keep the old-time medical practi- 
tioner, but by the reorganization of 
medical practice in country districts so 


he 


is 


as to meet modern conditions. He sug- 
gests that country districts, with any 
included towns or villages. organize 


and each provide a well-equipped hos- 
pital which will form the center of ac- 
tivity of the three four doctors liv- 
ing in the community. Such a small 
hospital would become, under these 
circumstances, the center of the medi- 
cal service of the community, and 
there would be gathered about it a 
small group oi medical practitioners 
who together could carry on the diag- 
nosis and treatment of people un- 


der scientific conditio: 


or 


the 
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“Listen to 
me son 


“YOU'LL soon have to earn 
your oats. But, before you 
feel the pinch of a girth, 
here’s one bit of horse sense. 
“WHEN you get a good boss 
— work with all four feet 
and both ears. It’s easy to 
tell a good boss. A good 
boss uses Gombault’s fa 
tic Balsam. 

“AND it’s true! The greatest 
horse breeders, the finest 
trainers, the wisest owners 
all use’ — 

GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
It does the work better than 
firing. Hair will positively 
grow back natural color. 

A safe treatment for Curb, Splint, 

Sweeny, Capped Hock, Strained 

Tendons, Founder, Windpuff:, 

Skin Diseases, Thrush, Spavin, 

Ringbone, Throat and Bronchial 

Troubles, Will not scar or blemish 

Supercedes all firing and cautery. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by par- 
cel post on receipt of price $1.50 
per bottle. 

AS A HUMAN LINIMENT 
It is unsurpassed for muscu- 
lar and inflammatory rheu- 
matism, sprains, sore throat, 
burns, bruises, cuts, etc. 

The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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GOMBAULTS 
Caustic 
BALSAM 


— ORNAMENTAL 














6 Cents per Foot and up. Coste lessthan wood. 4 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kekemo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 48] Keohomo, Ind. 











’ R ts, Skunk, Weed, 
Catch] sh, i ah Sees etc., in large 
numbers, with our new, fold- 


Ing, galvanized Steel wine Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Stron and 

Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


oF F. GREGORY, Dept. 19, LEBANON, MOG. . 


[2MontistoPay, 


Earn money for the 1 - 
Porente often, ftem advance vy 

te to belp, buy a RANGER. a colors 
ti wens tae 
3 ¢zoress pr sereqene ner for a6 O DAYS TRIAL. 
wes wheels, fand ea A 


S at Waney ual rice: 
B SEND NO MONEY. ve poi be 


marvelous prices. 
Mead ey F.79 Scnteny gas Sem Gas 























, F PIEDMONT RAZOR 
p r+ Yest the Razor you've been looking for 

us send it on ten days’ tmal. ji sabs hed. 

ov. aly 4 $1.95 and receive Rubberset Shaving 
Brush free. Each Razor w handsome leather «as 

nlimited guarantee. Send no money, bul wnie 

Today for free tral 

PIEDMONT CUTLERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


————< 


SEED— Order Now —SEED 

















Red Clover, $11 bushel. Alsike, $9.50 Altaite, 
$6.50. Sudan, $2. .Timothy, $2.56. Grimm Alfal- 
fa. $25. Sweet Clover. $5. Blue Grass, $30 100. 
Red Top, $20. Orchard Grass, $20. Sacks free 
We allow a discount of 5 per cent on 3 full bag 

orders. 


orders, and 10 per cent on 10 full bag 
Order right from this ad, or write for ¢amplet: 
get your order in now before another. advance, 
while we can make prompt shipmen 

©. MEIER, SALINA, KANSAS. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















Probably Indigestion Instead of 
“Gravel” 


READER has “a mule that has ‘grav- 

el’ bad, and has been having it off and 
on for seven-or eight weeks. Also has 
sick spells something like colic.” 

Probably 99 out of every 100 cases of 
so-called “gravel” are simply attacks of 
“colic,” due to indigestion or improper 
feeding. 

These cases of repeated attacks of 
colic may be due to other causes, some- 
times, but generally attention to feeding 
will do more toward preventing them 
than anything else, regardless of the 
cause. Such an animal should have its 
hay limited to not over three-quarters 
of a pound a day for every 100 pounds 
of the animal’s weight. All of this hay 
should be given at night and none at any 
other time. 

When put in the stable at night the ani- 
mal should be allowed to eat hay for at 
least one-half hour sand preferably one 
hour before being fed grain. This is 
troublesome, but it is best. 

The grain should be divided so that 
he will get pretty nearly one-half the 
allowance for 24 hours at the night feed. 
This is best if he is allowed to rest an 
hour before being fed his grain at night, 
but if fed grain as soon as he comes in 
at night from the day’s work, then it is 
best to divide the feed into three equal 
parts and give one morning, noon, and 
night. But one-half at night and one- 
quarter at each the morning and noon 
feeds is better if the animal is allowed 
to eat hay an hour at night before being 
given his grain. Such an animal should 
have his feed temporarily’ reduced if the 
work is changed or if he is put to harder 
work, until he gets accustomed to the 
change in the work. Changes of feed 
and work should be made carefully and 
never both changes made at the same 
time. 

A tonic may be given if necessary, but 
usually regulating the feed as advised 
will do much more than medicines in 
preventing such attacks. Of course, a 
mixture of equal parts of pulverized 
charcoal, wood ashes and salt should be 
kept before all horses at all times when 
not at work. 

The condition of this mule may be such 
that these attacks cannot be prevented, 
and if they are due to certain causes, no 
medicines or regulation of the feed will 
cure him, but regulating the feed as de- 
scribed is the best treatment, whatever 
the cause of the trouble. 


Sore Teats 


READER has “a cow fresh in milk 
that has sore teats—so sore she can 
hardly be milked.” 


Sores on the teats of fresh cows are 
not uncommon. They are much more 
easily prevented than cured, although 
they will, of course, get well under .prop- 
er treatment or in the course of time 
usually without treatment. 


Sore teats not only give trouble in 
milking, but if the sores are near or over 
the end of the teats there is great danger 
of the inside of the udder becoming in- 
fected, causing an inflammation which 
May result in serious trouble and destruc- 
tion of that part of the udder. 

If the calf is allowed to suck the cow 
or more than 24 hours there is much 
more danger of the teats getting sore. 
The dirty and altogether inexcusable and 
useless habit of milkers in wetting the 
teats, as an aid to milking, is also a 
fruitful cause of sore teats. If one can- 
not milk a dry teat, which is really the 
€asiest, cleanest, and best way, the use 
of a little vaseline is better than wetting 
the teats and will prevent the teats getting 
Sore. Of course, the teats get sores on 


them from cowpox, cuts or wounds, etc., 
but the chapping and sores which occur 


with fresh cows may be almost entirely 
prevented by the use of a little carbolized 
vaseline on the teats at each milking, and 
removing the calf after it has nursed for, 
say 24 hours. 

For ordinary chapped or sore teats, 
there is perhaps nothing better than car- 
bolized vaseline or lard. If it is not 
bought at the drug store it may be made 
at home. Melt by slow heat the lard or 
vaseline, put one part of carbolic acid 
in 30 parts of melted lard or vaseline and 
stir well until cool. Thoroughly grease 
the teats each time just before and after 
milking. 


Dry and Brittle Hoofs 


READER has “a horse with very 
hard hoofs which are cracking open.” 
The hoofs of a horse get dry and hard 
from several causes. A horse that is 
kept in the stable a great deal on a board 
or dry floor is apt to have hard, dry 
hoofs from a lack of moisture. Or an 
animal that is suffering from any disease 
of the foot which causes the foot to be 
warmer than usual will in the course of 
time have hoofs that are harder and more 
dry and brittle than usual. The horse 
that suffers from any disease of the foot 
or that is improperly shod, so that the 
frog and sole of the foot do not come 
in contact with the moisture of the 
ground, may develop hard, dry and brit- 
tle hoofs. 

The best means of correcting the trou- 
ble is to remove the cause. If the condi- 
tion is due to any disease, of course, this 
disease should have the attention of a 
competent veterinarian. 

But since a hard, brittle hoof, that is, 
one that is harder and dryer than usual, 
usually lacks moisture, the .plain thing to 
do is to keep the hoofs moist. This may 
be done by standing the animal in mud 
or water several hours a day, or by wrap- 
ping the hoofs with cloths and keeping 
them saturated with water. 

Of course, the hoofs of some animals 
are naturally harder and more brittle 
than others and in some such cases 
nothing can be done that will entirely 
correct the defect. The hoofs of horses 
raised under conditions of light or mod- 
erate moisture are tougher and more 
durable than those of horses raised in a 
wet or excessively moist climate. [It is 
doubtful if the application of oil or 
grease to the hoof has any material value. 
A héof properly leveled or pared, or one 
properly shod and then kept moist will 
probably keep as tough and durable as 
one that has hoof ointments applied in 
addition. However, some think it best to 
keep the outside of the hoof oiled. When 
that is desired, perhaps a mixture of one 
pint of neat’s foot oil, and one ounce of 
beeswax melted and thoroughly mixed is 
as good as any. Some put just a little 
lampblack in it when it is to be applied 
to dark hoofs. 


Cow With Diseased Udder 


READER has a cow whose udder 
swells and the milk from one 
quarter becomes bad. “At night one 
teat will be swollen, red, and hot and 
the next morning the milk will come 
in hard strings and lumps and then 
after a little the swelling goes down. 
It is that way once or twice a year 
and it is the same teat every time.” 
This is what is often called garget. 
This quarter of the udder is diseased, 
but what the specific nature or cause 
of the trouble is, it is difficult to state. 
A portion of the udder becomes in- 
flamed or an infection takes place. 
Such a condition is favored by irregu- 
lar milking or failure to milk clean, 
by overfeeding on rich feeds, by a blow 
or injury, by unclean stables or sur- 
roundings and, of course, means that 
there is an infection with certain bac- 
teria or “germs.” 


It is doubtful if the trouble can be 
relieved. In time the trouble is likely 
to involve the whole quarter and de- 
stroy its milk-producing function, for 
when a portion of the milk-producing 
tissues of the udder become diseased 
there is no possibility of restoring 
them to their normal condition. 

The treatment is to avoid the excit- 
ing causes, as stated above, as far as 
possible. After each milking  thor- 
oughly hand rub the affected portion 
and milk out dry again. 

It is doubtful if any medicine given 
internally or that may be-applied to 
the outside of the udder will do any 
good. The rubbing of lard and cam- 
phor, or carbolized vaseline on the ud- 
der, which is a popular treatment, 
probably does little good except it 
gives an excuse for rubbing or mas- 
saging the udder. 


“Mange” in Hogs 


READER says his pigs have 
“mange” and he wants a remedy. 
Any rough or scurfy condition of 
the skin of the hog or dog is spoken of 
as “mange,” by the average person. 
Of course, true mange is due to a 
small animal parasite and one species 
of these “itch” parasites is generally 
present when a dog is said to be suf- 
fering from mange, but hogs are often 
said to have “mange” when the para- 
site is not present, the rough condition 
of the skin being due to other causes. 
True mange in hogs is of two kinds, 
or due to two different mange mites. 
But, as stated, most of the inquiries 
for a.remédy for mange in hogs are 
for a condition not caused by these 
mange mites. However, treatment for 
one condition will usually be effective 
for the other. 

The common remedies used are 
crude petroleum, or the mixture of 
kerosene with lard or some non-irri- 
tating oil such as cottonseed, raw lin- 
seed, etc. The effectiveness of these 
will be increased by first washing the 
pigs with tar soap and water, or one 
part of any of the coal-tar disin- 
fectants or dips on the market may be 
added to 30 or 40 parts of the water. 
Of course, this is only practicable 
when there are only a few pigs. 

The methods of applying the reme- 
dies differ considerably. Those in com- 
mon use are hand applications, self- 
oilers or rubbing devices, spraying, 
wallows, and dipping. 

Hand applications are only practica- 
ble when a few hogs are to be treated, 
but may be made effective. Spraying, 
except when the coal tar dips or disin- 
fectants are used, is not generally 
practicable, because it is difficult to 
apply sufficient of the remedy to all 
parts of the hog, and oils are more ef- 
fective. 

Oilers are useful as an aid in keep- 
ing the hogs free of lice and mange, 
but are not entirely effective because 
all parts of the body of the hogs do 
not come in contact with the oiler and 
the oil. 

Wallows in which oils are put on 
top of the water are more effective 
than the other methods mentioned 
when used carefully and there is a 
considerable number of hogs, but even 
the medicated wallows are not entirely 
satisfactory. 

The sand box or dry wallow is prob- 
ably a more satisfactory method of 
keeping the hogs free of lice and 
mange, taking the year through, or as 
a whole. A shallow box is filled with 
sand and well saturated with crude oil 
and a shelter or shade put over it. The 
hogs wallowing in it get sufficient oil 
on their bodies to keep them free of 
lice and mange. 

Dipping in a small dipping vat built 
for the purpose is the most efficient 
method of applying the oils to large 
numbers of hogs. 

During a season like the past spring 


when there is a heavy rainfall and a 
rank growth of vegetation, hogs, es- 
pecially pigs, grazing on rape, clovers 
or other rank-growing plants, often 
suffer from an irritation of the skin. 
Large scabs or flakes of skin may peel 
off and the animal suffer severely. 
Frequent greasing of the pigs or hogs 
all over will prevent this trouble. 

Clean, dry sleeping quarters, free 
of dust are essential if the hogs’ skins 
are to keep in good condition, and aid 
in keeping them free of lice and 
mange. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1085, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., whicn may be had free 
direct from the Department or through 
Congressmen and Senators, treats on 
“Hog Lice and Hog Miunge” and their 
methods of control and eradication. 


Wild Onion and Bitterweed Flavors 
N DISCUSSING these 


recent issue we stated. 


matters ina 


“Scores of ‘sure’ remedies and 
methods have been suggested and this 
article may bring a repetition of some 
of these, with new ones added; but it 
is entirely safe to state that no simple 
method that the housewife can use has 
yet been found.” 

Our prediction has come true. We 
have received a “flood” of remedies 
for these troubles; but practically all 
of them are the old ones that have 
been tested and found wanting. 

We do not want to show any lack 
of respect for the opinions of the good 
friends who have sent us these “reme- 
dies” but we repeat that the feeding 
of sugar, molasses, baking soda, air- 
slaked lime, etc., etc., will not mate- 
rially affect the flavor of the milk or 
remove either the onion or the bitter- 
weed flavor. They have all been tested 
and found wanting. One correspon- 
dent intimates that it is not “bitter- 
weed,” but “the cow eats buckeye 
sprouts.” 

The onion flavor can be- largely re- 
moved by forcing air through the 
warm milk, by taking the cows off the 
pasture three or four hours before 
milking and by eradicating the onions 
from the pasture. The _ bitterweed 
flavor is more persistent and no way 
has yet been found to remove it from 
milk. It can only be prevented by 
keeping the cows off a bitterweed pas- 
ture or by eradicating the bitterweed, 
as previously described. 

One correspondent gives a remedy 
for removing the wild onion flavor 
from milk, which while not entirely 
new, has not been so generally tried. 

It is advised to “Peel an Irish po- 
tato, cut in half and put it in the fresh 
warm milk. The amount of potato 
must be regulated to the amount of 
milk and the onion flavor in the milk.” 

Possibly the potato might absorb 
some of the onion flavor, although a 
friend informs us it will have little ef- 
fect on a strong onion flavor. In try- 
ing any of these remedies it is neces- 
sary, in order to reach accurate con- 
clusion, to be certain that the milk 


really has the onion or bitterweed 
flavor, to be corrected. We knew one 
test of molasses which proved “suc- 


cessful” in removing the onion flavor 
from milk, which was made as fol- 
lows: 

The family cow was brought home 
from the pasture by the children on 
their way home from school, about 
3:30 to 4:00 p. m. The cow stood in 
the lot until about 7 o’clock before 
milking. In the meantime, she gen- 
erally was given a small feed of cow- 
pea hay and later when some meal 
was fed, a half teacup of molasses 
was mixed with it. Under this method 
of handling, the onion flavor almost 
entirely disappeared from the milk 
The molasses was given the credit, 
but removing the cow from the wild 
onion pasture three hours before millk- 
ing was the correct explanation. 
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Paris Green on Cabbage 
“CaN I eat cabbage after putiing Paris 
green on them?” 
Yes, | eat mine 
them. The head 


after using poison on 

of cabbage grows 
from the inside and not from the out- 
side and the poison only affects the 
outer leaves which are pulled off, and 
none of the poison gets into the head. 


Beans Dying 
LEASE teil me my beans of 
various kinds die at the top of the 
ground after getting two inches high. 
The stalks turn brown and shrivel, with 
a@ perfect root and top.” 

It looks as though you allowed the 
soil to remain crusty and the wind had 
chafed the stemssagainst the crust. 
This often happens with cotton plants. 
A disease would hardly affect only the 
stems at the ground. Send specimens 
to your experiment station and they 
can examine them with a microscope 
and tell you what is the matter. 


Blight or Rust on Apples 


“M* APPLE trees are badly affected 
by blight. I am told that cedar trees 
nearby cause the blight. Js this true?” 

The cedar trees have nothing to do 
with the fire blight which causes the 
death of the small branches. But the 
cedar trees carry a fungus that de- 
stroys the leaves of the apple trees and 
this is as bad as the blight and it may 
be that this rust is what you call 
blight. If this is true you will have 
either to do without apples or without 
cedar trees. 


Tomato Blight 


LEASE tell me how to keep tomato 

plants from dying while they are 
bearing. The vines wilt and die as the 
tomatoes are beginning to mature.” 

The only way to prevent the tomato 
vines from dying is to plant them in 
soil that is not infected with the bac- 
terial blight which causes their death. 
The bacteria get into the plants from 
the soil and choke off the supplies 
from the roots and the plants suddenly 


why 


wilt. Set your plants out in the field 
where no tomatoes or potatoes have 
been grown and you may avoid the 


bacteria. 


Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 


OU advise for sweet potatoes 500 
pounds an acre of a mixture of 1,000 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 800 


pounds cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds 
bulphate of potash. Will muriate of potash 
13-2-6? 


answer? How about a fertilizer 
This is being sold here.” 

Muriate will not do well for sweet 
potatoes. I do not know the. source of 


the materials in the fertilizer you men- 


tion; if these are good the fertilizer 
may answer. But I have stated what 
I would use. There are about four 
million bushels of sweet potatoes 
grown in the county in which | live 
and the percentages I have named are 
used by men who make 360 to 400 


bushels an acre. 
Strawberries - Clover 


fail : 
crop this 
are starting. 
them off ? 


and eg are wabiae a sartial 
spring. I notice the runners 

Should I leave them or cut 
I have an old bed which I in- 


tend to plow under when the fruit is off. 
Can I transplant these old plants and 
make a new be d: ? Last t Spr ing / sowed 


that 
the 
and 


quite an area in clov I notice 
where the land is thin ‘and galled, 
clover is finer than on the besi land, 
thinner on the best land. Why?” 
Train the strawberry 
along the rows and make a 
row. Do not try to transplant 
strawberry plants. Plant a bed in 
November of the runners made this 
season. Then next summer after the 
fruit is off turn under the bed planted 
last year and plant another in the fall. 
It. is easier to plant a new bed every 
fa]l than to keep an old bed clean of 


runners in 
matted 


old 


F armers 











| Want to Know 


} 





W. F. MASSEY | 
grass. Clover likes clay soil and the 
galls give it the clay and it will re- 
store the fertility to the galled spots. 


Planting Strawberries 
it EXP E C T lo plant about 5 to 10 acres 


in strawberries and a pecan orchard, 
d to have your advice. 
What time of the 
What kind 


and will be al 
What kinds are best? 
year should ihey be planted? 
of soil is most suitable?” 


The best varieties 
now planted are for 
Premier, midseason, Big pe and oth- 
ers, and for late, Chesapeake. Straw- 
berries will thrive on any fertile and 
well-drained soil. They thrive best on 
level land with the water table not 
over two feet below. They are fond of 
moisture but not of standing water. 
They prefer an acid soil and afe in- 
jured by liming. 

Pecans too prefer a rather low 
moist rhey grow wild on low 
bottom The varieties are num- 
erous. Stuart and Van Deman are as 
good as any. 


of strawberries 
the earliest, the 


and 
soil. 


soils. 


Wheat and Clover in Soil Improve- 
ment 


OES wheat improve or reduce the 

soil? What kind of clover does the 
most good to the soil? How often should 
clover be sowed on the land?” 

Wheat when properly 
good rotation draws of course 
stores of plant food in the soil, 
when clover is sowed with it and 
turned to the soil, it becomes the 
means for soil improvement. Any of 
the true clovers, the red, crimson, and 
alsike improve the soil. The annual 
crimson clover grown in a short rota- 
tion will probably improve the soil 
more rapidly because it can be brought 
in to use annually. In a rotation in a 
tobacco-growing section like yours, it 
can be brought in every fall and turned 
every spring for corn or tobacco. Now 
do not say you cannot make tobacco 
after clover or peas. You do not make 
the gold leai in your section and may 
not make as many wrappers, but you 
will make more tobacco and more 
money. 


grown in a 
on the 
but 
Te- 


Wants to Know Its Harmfulness 
Tr EASE give me the name of the en- 
losed grass. It was found growing 
on a terrace. inform me to us harm- 
fulness.” 


as 


I have frequently told our readers 
that I cannot undertake to name posi- 
tively any plant unless I have the 
plant in bloom. The grass you send 
has no flowers on it. It looks like Poa 
Compressa, called Canada blue grass. 
As to its harmfulness, the great trou- 
ble with the South today is the fear of 


grass the farmers have. The more 
grass the more stock can feed. The 
more stock fed the more manure made. 
The more manure made, the heavier 


the crops, and the less money spent for 


fertilizers. Take care of the grasses 
and the grasses will help you increase 
your crops. If every farmer in the 
South had a good sod to turn, on 
which he has spread manure in the 
winter, he could make corn profitably 
and would not be trading fertilizer for 
corn without any profit. What you 
need in Orange is good systematic 


farming and plenty of grass. 


Onion Sets and Onions 
LEASE tell me why my onion sets 

planted in the fall run to seed in the 
spring instead of making good bulbs. 
VWghat is the remedy?” 


It is perfectly natural for onion sets 
planted in fall or spring to run to seed. 
Sets cannot be depended upon for a 
ripe crop for keeping. They should only 
be used to make early green onions 
for bunching. If let run to seed the 
onion bulb will be only a hollow shell. 
Bout the grower can prevent it by keep- 
ing a close watch on his onions and as 
soon as a seed shoot is seen, pull it out 
and save the onion. The best way to 
grow ripe keeping onions is by sowing 














the seed in February. Give the crop 
as long a spell of cool weather as pos 
sible to make its growth ior it will 
soon ripen up when the hot weather 
comes For this crop use seed oi the 
Southport Globe, white or yellow, or 
the Danvers Yellow Globe. 
The Sacred Calla 

HAVE a lily about three feet high. 

Foliage is ruffled, being soft and 
not stiff like the calla, Bloom is 13 inches 
wide and 25 inches long and perfectly 
black. Stamens J2 inches long and black. 
It is a very peculiar flower and. there is 
not another one in town like tt. J am 
anxious to know what it is. Jf you can 
tell me ] will be greatly obliged.” 

Your plant is Arum Sanctum, the 
Black Sacred calla of Palestine. It is 
not a lily, nor is the common calla a 
lily though often so called. They both 
belong to the Arum family in which 
are found the Skunk cabbage of the 


swamps and the Indian turnip and all 
will make the mouth burn ii bitten. 


Growing Onions 
of the 


onions 
must 


year is best for 
for market and 
they be carried 


HAT time 

planting 
what process 
through?” 
probably 
Bermuda 
largely in 


only onion that will 
South Carolina is the 
called, now grown 


rhe 
pay in 


onion, so 


Texas for the early onion market. This 
onion is grown from seed produced in 
the island of Teneriffe. The seed are 


owed in September and either thinned 
transplanted. The Texas crop 
comes on the market in April, and 
when grown in South Carolina, a week 
or more later. There is no process for 
keeping them as- they do not keep 
through the hot weather. You can 
grow the New England varieties direct 
from seed sowed in February in heav- 
ily fertilized soil, But you can hardly 
compete in the markets with the onion 
crops of the Central West. This class 
of onions, of which the Southport 
Globe is a type, can be kept if properly 


or 


cured and then stored in a dark out- 
house. Freezing does them no harm 
but any heat will start them to sprout- 
ing. Get my Garden Book irom The 
Progressive Farmer office and you will 
find a more complete treatise on on- 
ions. 


Growing and Keeping Irish Potatoes 


LEASE give me full information in 

regard to the growing of early and 
late Irish potatoes. We are very unsuc- 
cessful in making and keeping them.” 


For early potatoes you necd early 
varieties. The variety most commonly 
grown now for market is the Irish 
Cobbler. The soil for early potatoes 
should be light and well drained. It 
should be prepared and the crop 
planted in February. Run out tur- 


rows three feet apart and use in them 
not less than 1,000 pounds an acre of a 
high grade fertilizer. I use a 4-8-4. Cut 


the pdtatoes to two eyes and drop 
them 15 inches apart in the rows and 
cover with furrow from each side. Just 


before the potatoes come up harrow 
the ridges level. Then when the pota- 
toes are well up, cultivate rapidly and 
when bloom begins to show lay them 
by with a furrow to each side of the 
rows. In the meantime look out tor 
the potato beetles. They lay orange- 
colored eggs on the under side of the 
leaves. These will hatch a swarm of 
soft larvae with excellent appetites and 
they will destroy the plants in 24 hours. 
The remedy is to dust the plants with 
two parts air-slaked lime and one part 
of calcium arsenate. This kills them. 
It is hard to keep these early pota- 
toes through the hot weather, Better 
grow a late crop for winter. You can 
plant a late variety or you can buy 
seed of the early sorts that have been 
kept in cold storage. Plant in deep 
furrows in July, using the same fertili- 
zer as for early potatoes, but rather 
lighter. Cover rather lightly until they 
start to grow and then work the soil 
to them till level and cultivate level. 
Never hoe them as we do early pota- 
toes and work level and shallow to re- 
tain moisture. These are dug when 
frost cuts the tops and can easily be 
kept if put in heaps ‘and coyered with 
earth enough to keep actual freezing 
out. Darkness and a low temperature 
are what the potato needs. A temper- 
ature just above the freezing. point_is 
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best, Say ab ut 40. Warmth will Start 
heme to sprouting Lhe early varieties 
grown late will make the best seed fer 
ninating the spring crop. 
Red Clover Damaged 

Y RED clover has something as if 

lime had been spread over it. Please 
tell me the cause and remedy. 

In all cases where plants are attack- 
ed by disease, send specimens at once 
to the experiment station of the state, 
Yours it at Raleigh. The stations have 
the microscopic and laboratories and 
men paid to help the farmers of the 
state and they are ready to do it. | 
have not now the facilitic for the 
Miscroscopic study of the plant dis- 
eases. It may be some sort of mildew 
or it may be red mite or spider. I can- 
not tell anything about what I have 
not seen. Some inquirers have sent 
me samples which seem to be the re- 


sult of red spider aggravated by dry 
weather. 


Slugs Eating Plants 


LUGS or snails are eating my coleus 

and other plants. I would be grate- 
ful for information in regard to them.” 
snails is at night 
with a lantern Hashlight. Then 
sprinkle air-slaked lime in which salt 
is mixed in a border around the plant 
They cannot cross this. 


The time to hunt 


or 


The South Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


HE sweet potatoes which rot in one 

year-would pay for enough potato 

curing houses to save the entire crop, 
a 

The Extension Service has published 

Extension Circular 35, “Production and 


Care of Cream for Shipment,” which 
is now available for distribution. 
* * & 
Calcium arsenate made two years 


ago will be 


found to be just as good as 
it was at time ; 


of man 
ck * t 


ufacturt 

This year we have in South Carolina 
the largest acreayes of oats we 
have ever had and the crop is unusually 
good. It will he important to 
plant all this land peas, peanuts, 
or soy beans, as soon as the oats crop 
is removed. E farmer will do well 
to see that he has plenty of seed on 
hand for seeding this ground. 

i 


one of! 


very 


In COW 


acn 


Now that the breeding season is 
ver, the markets want infertile eggs. 
The males should be separated from 
the females. If the male birds are 


good they should be penned up 
separately, and if they are just nel 
will not pay to feed and keep 
the next breeding sea- 


ones, 


ocre 1t 


them over till 


Whitewash Useful: Here’s a Recipe 


ITH the annual clean up time at 
hand, good use can be made of a 
good quality of whitewash. A stand- 
ard recipe for such, as recommended 
by University Farm people, is as fol- 
low Bs 
Slake one-half bushel of fresh lime, 
with boiling water, covering the re- 
ceptacle to keep in the steam. Strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve, and add 


7 pounds of fine salt, previousty dis- 
olved in warm water; 3 pounds of 
round rice, boiled to a thin paste an 
stirred in; 1 pound of white glue, 
oaked first in cold water until swol- 
len, then carefully meited over fire. 


To this mixture add five gallons of 
hot water and let it stand covered for 
a few days before using—News Item. 
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Helpful Hints for Hustling 
Farmers 


Tobacco Trade Board Questions 
* Easily Answered 


RESIDENT STONE of the Kentucky 

burley growers finds it an easy matter 
to answer the list of questions recently 
compiled by some of the trade opponents 
of codperative tobacco marketing. 


Following are his answers as addressed 
to Secretary M. O. Wilson of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Cooperative Association 
who forwarded him one of the Green- 
ville circulars of questions: 

1, What per cent of the Kentucky crop 
delivered to the Association has been 
sold by the Association? Fifty per cent. 


2, What per cent of the tobacco sold 
was the best tobacco delivered to the 
Association? ~Leaving out ofr green 


grades, the tobacco sold was not above 
the average of what we still have on 
hand. 

3, When will the Association sell this 
tobacco, that is still in the hands of the 
Association? We sold 5,000,000 pounds 
of our re-dried tobaccos last week, and 
judging from the demand we have for it, 
it all will be sold in the next 60 days. 

4. When will the Association pay the 
farmer in full for his 1921 crop of burley 
tobacco? As soon as all the tobacco is 
sold in an orderly and profitable way. 


When will the Association be able 
to “ell the Kentucky farmer what his 
1921 crop of tobacco averaged? As soon 
as all the tobacco is sold 

5, What per cent of the value fixed 
on the Kentucky tobacco did the 
Association advance the farmer? Ap- 


35 per cent in cash on the 


proximately 
his crop to our receiving 


delivery of 
plants. 

Does the Association require you to 
deliver all of your tobacco crop at one 
time, or can you deliver it one load ata 
The grower can deliver it all at 
one time, or one load at a time, t6 suit his 
convenience. 

§ Is the Association liable 
case the tobacco you deliver to them 
damages before tt is sold or re-dried? 
No. When the grower delivers his to- 
bacco to the Association, he is issued a 
receipt showing the number of pounds 
of each grade he has delivered, and the 
identity of each man’s tobacco is lost 
from that time on, and each grower owns 
his pro rata part in the total number of 
pounds received by the Association of 
the grades delivered by the grower. If 
any tobaeco is damaged in any grade, all 
of the growers in the Association, who 
own any part of that grade, stand that 
damage pro rata. 

9. When will the Kentucky farmer 
know what it has cost him to sell his 
tobacco through the Association? As 
soon as all the 1921 crop has been sold 
and the final distribution made. How- 
ever, we have thoroughly demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of our members that 
the expenses of our first year’s operation 
will not be as much as the grower in the 
past has paid in actual warehouse fees 
to sell his crop over the loose leaf floors. 
Up to the first of April, 1922, by which 
time all of our receiving plants had been 
closed, and the largest part of our ex- 
pense of operation had been paid, it cost 
40 cents and 1 mill per 100 pounds for 
the actual operation expenses. And this 
Operation expense includes all receiving 
plants management, including common 
labor, salaries of graders, and general 
oliice expense, including salaries, but this 
does not include the cost to the farmer in 
payment for the real properties which 
are being used for receiving plants. This 
expense will be about 1 cent per pound 
per year, 

10. What per cent does the Association 
agree to advance the North Carolina 
farmer on hts tobacco when delivered? 
This, no doubt, will be decided by the 
Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Associ- 
ation of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina in connection with tobacco rep- 
resentatives of the banks furnishing 
money for the advance. 

11. What per cent did the contracts 
signed by the Kentucky farmers agree to 
advance? There was no agreement in 


time? 


to you im 


the contracts of the Burley Tobacco 
rowers’ Codperative Association agree- 
ing to furnish any particular amount, but 
the amount to be advanced was decided 
y the officers of the Association, who 
represented the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and expert tobacco men, repre- 


banks to furnish 


senting the who agree 
the money 

12. Does the farmer sce his tobacco 
sold? No, unless he wants to. The Bur- 


ley Association is not doing anything un- 
der cover, and any member has a right 
to any information in regard to what the 
Association is doing. 

13. Can the farmer refuse to accept 
the price the Association sells his to- 
bacco at? No; the members select the 
directors in their respective districts in 
whom they have confidence, and these 
directors direct the policy of the Asso- 
ciation. You might add to the answer of 
this question: What could the farmer do 
under the old auction system, if he did 
not accept the price he got on public sale? 

JAMES C. STONE, 
President and General Manager 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


No Justice in Present Tobacco Mar- 
keting System 


AM in favor of cooperative market- 
ing and give below an example 
which is only one of many that make 
me so. 

In November, 1921, I put three grades 
of tobacco on Raleigh market. It was 
bid off as follows: 38 cents, 29 cents, 


20% cents. I turned the tag, carried it 
home, and the next day I put it on 
Smithfield market. It was bid off at 
25% cents, 19 cents, 16 cents. I took it 
home and the next week put it on 
Varina market. It was bid off at 49 
cents, 47 cents, 43 cents. I sold it at 


this price. 
There isn’t any justice in such mar- 
keting as this. 
JAMES C. 
Harnett County, N.C 


LANGDON. 


Close Spacing of Cotton Pays 


' HARDLY seems necessary to repeat 
what has been clearly proved by 
Southern experiment stations and pub- 
lished so frequently in ‘The Progressive 
Farmer, to the effect that close spacing 
of cotton pays. But for fear some will 
lose courage during chopping time and 
let the cotton be cut to too thin a stand, 
we take the courage to repeat. 

For the most part, farmers in the hill 
sections have practiced rather close spac- 
ing. But gradually wider and wider hoes 
were bought and the plants were left 
farther apart. One. of the greatest of- 
fences a hoe-hand could commit was to 
leave two plants in a hill, Now we are 
returning to narrower hoes. And it is 
no longer an offence to leave two stalks 
to the hill, In fact, many farmers are 
making it a rule to leave two or three 
plants to the hill. And there are some 
few who are beginning to do no chop- 
ping at all, but are depending upon the 
weeders to get the young grass as fast as 
it appears. 

People in the bottom lands felt sure 
that wide spacing was best on land that 
grew large stalks. But the Stoneville 


sO 


branch of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station exploded that theory several 
ago, and has shown that 
close spacing pays even on the rich soils 
of the Mississippi Delta. In fact, the 
cotton that was left unthinned produced 
practically as much in all cases as that 
which was chopped out. 

The fact is quite well developed that 
close spacing hastens maturity. And 
earliness is an important factor in beat- 
ing the boll weevil. a; oe 


Boll Weevil Now Covers the Cotton 
Belt 


] DOUBT if in all the history of agri- 
culture there has been such a re- 
markable example of insect migration 
as the eastward and northward march 
of the boll weevil affords. I doubt, too, 
whether in all the history of mankind 
there has been another insect pest so 
tremendously destructive. Everywhere 
the weevil is present he takes his toll; 
sometimes heavy, sometimes light, de- 
pending upon weather and other con- 
ditions favorable or unfavorable to 
him. 

The invasion by the weevil of prac- 
tically all the Cotton Belt is serving in 
considerable measure to equalize the 
opportunities of farmers to make cot- 
ton at a profit. To every man who 
plants cotton from now on the weevil 
will be a factor to contend with; very 
serious, perhaps, in some years and in 
some localities almost negligible, 
maybe, in other years or in other areas, 

Weevil damage bears a very direct 
relation to weather conditions, and for 
this reason I look for wider fluctua- 
tions in the total yield -of cotton from 
year to year than was the case before 
the weevil came. In wet years follow- 
ing mild winters, we may reasonably 
expect a very low per-acre yield of 
cotton; while in dry seasons following 
severe winters, it is not unlikely that 
our average yields may fairly closely 
approach those of pre-weevil times. 

Of course we are going right on 
making cotton. If we made say only 
10 per cent of the commercial cotton 
crop:of the world, instead of 60 to 70 
per cent, it might be that we would 
cease to grow cotton; but producing 
the bulk of the world crop as we do, 
it is an economic law that prices must 
be such that we can make it at a 
profit, else production will be so cur- 
tailed that prices will automatically 
be forced upward to a _ reasonably 
profitable level. The weevil increases 
the cost of production, because on an 
average we can produce less cotton 
per acre; but ultimately, on an aver- 
age, the price of cotton must move 
upward just about in proportion as the 
average cost in production increases. 


B. L. MOSS. 


years again 


Thick Spacing of Cotton 


EN years ago, I put in a test patch 

on thick spacing of cotton, planted it 
it in 30-inch rows and left it 6 to 8 inches 
in drill. On 4 acres I got 4% bales (500 
pounds) with the weevil, of course. I 
have planted my cotton thick éver 
since. R. Rj. McLENDON. 





OLLOWING 


Southern farmers next month: 


444—Mosquitoes—Remedies and Preven- 


tives; 
the Sweep 


338—Harvesting with 


Rake. 
72—The 


Hay 


Bollworm or Corn Earworm, 
876—Making Butter on the Farm 
903—Evaporation and Drying of Fruits. 
943—Hay making. 

56—Curing Hay on Trucks 


975—The Control of European Foulbrood. 


Write very plainly. 


Pies 


So ay 4 aie 





BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU NEXT MONTH — ORDER NOW 


is a list of free Farmers’ 
United States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do is to 
put an _X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you ‘need most (not more than 
four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your Senator or 
Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have 
checked with an X-mark in the above list. 


Bulletins issued by the 


984—Faim and Home 
and Vegetables. 


Drying of Fruits 


1229—Utilization of Alfalfa. 
1220—Insect ‘and Fungous Enemies of the 
rape 


648—The Control of Root-knot. 
1187—Cotton Diseases 


890—How Insects Affect the Cotton Plant 
and Means of Combating Them. 


and Their Control. 


1109—Preserving Eggs. 


932—Rodent Pests on the Farm, 


Yours very truly, 











ff ROOFING 
AT CUT PRICES 
-— DIRECT TO You 
—— FREIGHT PAiD.—— 

One big, slashing cut brings the 


WRITE TODAY ingen tha 
FOR CUT PRICES Rosing dow’ to the game prise 


‘ore the war. W Is THE 
TIME TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR HOUSE, BARNS AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS--NOW WHILE PRICES ARE DOWN TO 
ROCK BOTTO 

































Send to-day for our 
apecial 80- rf offer — 


SAVED $20.00— 
GOT BETTER ROOFING direct from 
You ’ WILL tf 


2D WITH THE LOW PRICES AND FINE soe ITY OF 
a Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola. rites 
am pleased and sati: sfied--I saved §20.60 order: 


ing from you.’ 
TWO CRIMPS /OUR DOUBLE CRIMP GALA 
ZED STEEL ROOFING HAS 
ON EACH EDGE |Two CuimPs ON PACH EDGE. 
a wate MAKES.A WATERTIONT Lock 
ick and easy to nail on. Patcnt Nails, Hammer and 
ears furnished with every order 


ROOFING FOR | We also mena festuen GALVA- 
NIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
EVERY USE-- | GALVANIZED ROOFING and 
IDING of all kinds, and RED 
and GREEN ASPHALT SHINGLES AND ASPHALT 


ROOFING IN ROLLS--whieb MA; sell ¢ 





tr « and siding and may have just the inf 
Fen sey ere looking for. Wires FOR YOUR FREB COPY 


YOU SAVE | Ra etree 


SAMPLES.-- noorrey, 
Get Guaranteed 


‘pocket direct fr 
keep in your own pock 


= ae Others wou! 





SAVANNAH FENCE. t ‘ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ca. 
GALVANIZED STEEL Bimeoss 

SHINGLE SEND FOR. 
CAN'T Maia daae 





OOK~ | 








WITH 


INVEST .kiv 


Weare investment experts and are 
glad to give advice in regard to 
SAFE investments, yielding maxi- 


mum returns. We can also pur- 
chase any standard security for 
you. Write us for free list of cur 


rent securities yielding up to 8 per 
cent. Reference, any bank in 
Raleigh. 


DURFEY & MARR, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 























uality, Surplus Power 

Saws, Portable Saw 

Rice and Power Buzz Saws. Immediate 

Shipment Pt wey Test — Lifetime Guar- 

antee. Catalog FREE. Write forit at once. 
WITTE ENGINE Beer: Ss, 

2351 @akiand Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 











WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the ~~? warm in winter and cool in 


Write for free samples and our new price 
Rubens Paint & Giase Co., Richmond, Va. 


ROOFING 














Mtg M8 as pn a WAY 
vanized roofing from mill DOWN 


direct. Big saving. Dept. PF 


| American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. | 

















Eels, Mink and Muskrtats in 
large numbers SURE—with 
our new, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP, It 
-trap catches flies. Allsizes. Write 
ist, and free booklet on best bait ever 


Catch Fish, 


catches them like a fi 
ae cme tive price 
‘or attracting all kinds of fish. Agents wanted. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., B-28, St. Louis, Mc. 











Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy’ and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 














W. Y. C. GRANT 


Agents “oaKLAND 
Wanted vem 
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| More Money From Farming in 1922, 





Farm Work for June 
By J. F. DUGGAR 


HAT day in the year js worth 
most on a Southern farm? I 
think it is the average day of the 


first half of June or the latter half of 


May. Can _ other 
readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
nominate any oth- 
er average day as 
including more 
work to be done? 
At this season there 
is a real jam of 


work, not exceeded 
in congestion by the 

PROF grain harvest sea- 
son on a Western grain farm. For 
not only must cultivation be promptly 
done lest moisture be lost or weeds be- 
come unduly large, but there is grain 
to -harvest before rain, and iand to be 
prepared for summer forage crops be- 
fore the ground becomes too dry. 





DUGGAR 


I.—Cultivation 
CORN and cotton now make chief de- 


mands for cultiva and it is a 
matter requiring good judgment each 
day of this busy season to determine 
which should be tilled first. When the 
rush is especially urgent probably the 
wisest course is to follow the example 
of some of the old farmers, in cultivat- 
ing every alternate middle, thus hold- 
ing at least a part of the moisture till 
the other half of the surface can be 
stirred. 


tion, 


As to method of tillage. My observa- 
tion is that in shallowness of cultiva- 
tion and thoroughness of weed de- 
struction, the methods practiced by the 
best Southern farmers are more thor- 
ough and commendable than those 
methods of cultivation generally prac- 
ticed in the Corn Belt. However, in 
one important detail they have us 
completely beaten. This is in their 
customary use of two-horse cultivators 
and even of two-row cultivators, while 
we are too generally content with such 
work as can be done by one mule. Now 
that cotton has risen to the point that 
has brought about many sales, is it not 
a good time to consider whether the 
use of some of this cash may not be 
jor the purchase of a two-horse culti- 
vator? 


Il.—Harvesting 


T IS chiefly at the time of harvesting 

grain or hay that I almost envy the 
Western farmer his absence of rain, in 
spite of his consequent payment of 
water rent or irrigation tax of several 
dollars per acre. But oats or other 
grain must be cut with such selection 
of weather as the judgment or the 
foresight of each farmer may permit. 
Let us not wait another day in asking 
the State Weather Bureau to put our 
names on its list to receive free its 
daily weather predictions. Where 
rather prompt housing or stacking is 
desirable there is the danger of heat- 
ing from too hasty housing of sheaf 
oats. Well-built shocks probably con- 
stitute the best insurance against 
weather damage. After trying nearly 
every common plan,—but only “farmer- 
fashion” and not as accurate experi- 
ments,—the writer is not yet prepared 
to say which method of shocking is 
best. On the one hand there is the 
plan favored by some farmers in Louis- 
iana of merely standing four bundles 
together without cappping; here the 
reliance is wholly upon prompt drying 
after rains. On the other hand there 
is the usual method of setting up large 
shocks as well capped as possible, the 
latter affording brighter colored grain 
if all goes well, but in protracted wet 
weather these shocks are probably lia- 
ble to greater weather damage than 
are the small uncapped shocks. The 
latter, however, require the prompt re- 
setting of each fallen shock, which in- 
deed. should be the case whatever the 


method employed. 

One method of protecting shocked 
oatsPhat the writer has employed, and 
that he considers practicable for those 


farms having sufficient capital for 
complete equipment and for growing 
considerable acreages of both grain 
and leguminous hay, is the use of hay 
caps of cotton duck. “I do not, of 
course, recommend their purchase at 
this late date and probably only when 
the price of cotton duck is exceedingly 
low. 


In spite of the rush of other work, 
prompt threshing of oats is desirable, 
at Jeast in the satisfaction that it gives. 
With wheat there is still another ur- 
gency for prompt threshing. This is 
because the tiny grain moths quickly 
attack shocked wheat and their larvae 
may seriously damage it if threshing 
and fumigation in tight bins be unduly 
delayed. 


Ill.—Boll Weevils 

UNE is the month in which we ex- 

pect, after the weather conditions of 
the past winter and spring, to find 
great numbers of boll weevils on the 
young cotton, unless the weather con- 
ditions for the next few weeks should 
be adverse to them. 

If they appear in spots or in small 
numbers, it will probably pay us as 
heretofore to pick the weevils from the 
young plants before squaring and, if 
there be an abundance of cheap labor, 
to pick the first infested squares 
parently the tendency is towards in- 
creasing reliance upon dusting with 
calcium arsenate and it would seem 
wise for much more general use to be 
made of that poison, at present reduced 
prices, than heretofore. A condition us- 
ually laid down by the entomologists 
for the maximum net profit in poison- 
ing boll weevils is the promise of a fair- 
ly good crop of cotton, one-half a bale 
or more per acre. They do not recom- 
mend the incurring of this expense 
where the yield promises to be much 
less than this, even should boll weevils 
spare the crop. They tell us that we 
get most benefit from the poison, not 
by beginning very early, as we might 
be impatient to do, but rather by wait- 
ing until about 15 per cent of the 
squares have been attacked. In the 
writer’s view we should not decide the 
question against poisoning even if we 
should have conclusive evidence of its 
failure to afford a net profit in some 
single year. This is likely to occur 
anywhere should nature destroy the 
weevils by summer drouth or should 
other weather conditions be otherwise 
adverse to good results from poisoning. 
Should we not rather look on the ex- 
pense of dusting against boll weevils 
as insurance? Certainly we do not ex- 
pect nor hope to profit by insurance in 
any one year, although we may ina 
lifetime. 


IV.—Planting of Forage Crops 


ORTUNATE is the farmer who in 

June can compass cultivation as 
needed, harvest his grain, and yet find 
time for preparing liberal acreage for 
the planting during June, or soon after, 
of hay crops and other minor crops. In 
most parts of the country the choice of 
these crops is easy, for past experience 
points to the advantage in general of 
the legumes, but to the occasional sub- 
stitution on rich land of sorghum, 
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FIRST PRIZE HEREFORD STEER HERD FT. WORTH FAT ST CK SHOW 1922 


This is the sort of quick-maturing feeder that puts meat on his back and money into his 


owner’s pocket. A good purebred bull will put 


Sudan, or other summer-growing 
grass-like plant. 

However, the choice among legumes 
is complicated in the region in which 
the Mexican bean beetle has greatly 
multiplied. While that area of inten- 
sive infestation may include this year 
only parts of Alabama, yet the pres- 
ence of this pest in a large part of 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama and 
the probability of its spread to other 
states, justify readers elsewhere in 
considering the effects of this pest on 
the farming systems of future years. 
Next aiter the snap bean and the but- 
ter bean, the Mexican bean beetle is 
most destructive to the cowpea. There- 


fore in regions already intensely in- 
fested it may be necessary to sub- 
stitute some other legume. The tests 


made by the Alabama Experiment 
Station near Birmingham last summer 
showed that the velvet bean, mung 
bean, and the peanut escaped injury, 
and that damage to the soy bean oc- 
curred only late and to a far less ex- 
tent than injury to cowpeas. Mention 
of these facts will enable each farmer 
to make his own choice between these 
substitutes. 


As we struggle each June with the 
congestion of work in this month, 
largely due to the necessity for sum- 
mer plowing for the hay crops men- 
tioned, we have a strong incentive to 
examine our several systems of farm 
management to determine whether un- 
der the conditions of the individual 
farm it might not be possible to avoid 
much of this June plowing. In gen- 
eral the most practicable method of re- 
ducing it consists of substituting les- 
pedeza for the legumes mentioned 
above. As the lespedeza seed are 
sowed on the growing grain in early 
spring, plowing for this crop in June is 
avoided. Of course the methods here- 
tofore in general use have not resulted 
in lespedeza growing tall enough on 
many soils for cutting. If this be a 
permanent condition the next alterna- 
tive is to make such changes in the 
farming plan as to increase the amount 
of livestock and thus be able advan- 
tageously to utilize lespedeza for pas- 
turage. 


V.—The Garden 
O PLOWING in June is worth so 


much per acre as that done in the 
garden. Here doubtless turnips, mus- 
tard, and numerous other winter and 
spring vegetables have passed matur- 
ity and need to be plowed under, to- 
gether with weeds, in preparation for 





HEN chopping cotton remem- 

ber that close spacing pays. 

2. Cultivation makes the soil 
warm up faster. A warm soil makes 
little cotton grow faster. Work out 
the cotton as rapidly as possible. 


3. Save bur and crimson clover 
seed. Home-grown crimson clover 
seed in the hull have been proved to 
be superior to the cleaned, imported 
seed. 

4. When. the corn is abaut, .knaee- 
high is the best time to apply the side- 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


dressing of nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, or nitrate of lime. Use 
from 100 to 200 pounds per acre de- 
pending on the condition of the land. 

5. Disk the stubble land just as 
fast as the grain is removed. See 
that the shocks are set so as to offer 
least interference. Sow cowpeas, soy 
beans, Sudan grass, sorghum, or mil- 
let at the first opportunity. 

6. Now that the hatching season 
is over pen up the roosters. Produce 
infertile eggs for summer market and 
for preservation in waterglass. 
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these desirable qualitics into your calf crop, 


the vegetables that should constitute a 
large part of the support of the family 
in late summer and early fall. The list 
is not confined merely to corn, butter 
beans, tomatoes, and okra, though it 
would be far better to have the sums 
mer garden occupied entirely by these 
plants than to negiect it. Horticultur- 
ists will doubtless suggest in the col- 
of Farmer a 


umns The Progrsesive 

number of other garden seeds that 
should be planted this month. Let 
such a list include along with the 
choicer vegetables the old stand-by, 


the collard, even though when winter 
comes there may be such a variety of 
more tempting “greens” that the col« 
lard may be partly relegated to the 
hogs and the cows. 


Grow ’Em Big This Year 


(ev nothing but big melons, is the 
rule of the watermelon growers’ 
associations this year. The leaders 
among the growers recognize the dan- 
ger threatened by the 47 per cent in- 
crease in the watermelon acreage. They 
estimate this as meaning that there is 
not likely to be a satisfactory market 
for any but the large-sized melons, 
Therefore the organized growers are 
planning to require that their members 
prune the melons to two per hill, In 
this way they propose to put on the 
market nothing but melons of such 
quality as to bring more money than 
the freight charges. Freight rates are 
too high to take chances on shipping 
anything but melons of best quality. 
The railroads are getting scared at 
the big acreage. They are passing 
rules to the effect that they will ac- 
cept no melons for shipment except 
those on which the freight is prepaid 
or at least guaranteed. They recog~ 
nize the dangers that small melons will 
not bring enough to pay the freight. 
It seems that the only safe thing for 
the melon growers to do is to follow 
the lead of the big associations and 


grow nothing but big melons. Why 
grow a lot of small melons to pay 
freight on and get nothing for? Re- 


member that in times of plenty it is 
only the product of quality that pays. 
And don’t forget who pays the freight. 


Ww. GL. 
A Good Platform for Bankers 


NNOUNCING cash prizes of $550 
for rural boys and girls, the Mer~ 

chants and Planters Trust and Savings 
bank of Warren, Arkansas, said: 

“This bank has always stood four 
square for the development of rural 
life. 

“We want better 
more convenient homes. 

“We would like to see all homes in 
Bradley County painted white. 

“We want to see purebred hogs, 
cows and poultry on every farm. 

“We want the boys and girls of 


to see homes— 


the 


county to have the same chance as tie 
boys and girls living in town. 
“They are entitled to the same ad- 


vantages. 

“They should have good schools and 
good churches. 

ai We want eyery, boy and girl to, g° 
to school at feast nine months iff each 
year.” 
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Shrubs are Better 
Thana Tight Wall 
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| Southern houses need a free circula- 
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tion of air under the floor—but the 
space needn't be a run-way for the 
dog and chickens. Flowering shrubs 
will keep out trespassers, but won't 
hut off the air. 

Any of these nurserymen will tell 
you what shrubs are best, what they 
cost, and how to plant. 


Write the firm nearest you Don't 
forget to ask about fruits, too! 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 
Desk F, Lexington, Kentucky 


CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alabama 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
Desk B, Augusta, Georgia 
Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc. 


W.T. HOOD & COMPANY, 


Desk H, Richmond, Virginia 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY 
Desk E, Pocsemns North Carolina 





SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., 
| Desk D, Winchester, Tenn. 


DANDY HAT FREE 
BARGAIN ve 
Fine Serge 

























$7.00 Value NOW 


$3.98 


SEND NO MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper. Will send this splendid 

uir of serge pants and with it 
nis fine latest style hat FREE-- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. PANTS are 
made of extra quality blue serge, 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
serged, no raw edges, bar tack- 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 30 
to 44, inside seam length 30 to 36 
inches Be sure to give inseam 
length. « T_we give free is 

le of good quality wool cloth in 
the new stitched soft fedora style 
«lined throughout. Colors: Tan, 
Gray or Green. Sizes 6% to 7%. 
GET A HAT FREE 
Just send your name and address 
giving sizes wanted. We'll send 
th pants and hat by parcel post 
repaid. You pay mailman when 
livered, Your money back if not 
leased. Here is itively a big 
FG value for only ¥o8, Send Now 
as the number of free hats is limited. 
Order by No. 26 C80. 
HOWARD<-LUX co. 
Dept. 26 CLEVELAND, © 























[House Your Hogs In Comfort 
the Year Round 


melt ale Me Melsl hai dela aciome ejlelig 
On Better Hog Houses 





MAKE your hog house permanent, comfortable, 

sanitary— build it of Hollow Tile. Saves 
money in permanency, makes money through 
healthier hogs. Warm in winter, cool in summer. 
Ideal farrowing place. Economical, little repair, 
easily cleaned, lasts for ages. 

Get more facts about various styles of hog 
houses in our beautifully illustrated folder—free. 
Your name on a postal brings it. Write today 
and ask also for our free 48-page book showing all 
farm buildings. 

The Hollow Building Tile Association 
Dept. 325, Conway Buildi: Chicago, Ill. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 











W. T.Greathouse writes: 

“*Fence received yesterday. I 

saved $30.00 in buying from 

oo."* Our new cut ere 
re—and 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. C875 Cleveland, Ohio 













ey t eae ||| saved 20 centsa rod”’ 
Ae Tater) writes Martin Wagner, 
3 hye) St. Anthony, Ind. Think 
pease of it! YOU, too, CAN 

SAVE. Write today for 
our big 100-page Catalog 
showing Lowest Prices 
on Farm, Poultry, Lawn 
Mence, Posts, Gates. It’s Free, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept, 84 MUNCIE, IND. 





Garden and Orchard 


By C. L,. NEWMAN 











How to Kill Cutworms 
VERY grower of vegetables sooner or 
later has his plants injured by cut- 

worms. Apparently no vegetable crop’ 
is immune to their attacks and they 
may cause damage 
at any season of 
the year, though 
there is more com- 
plaint of their in- 
jury in the spring 
and fall. Their work 
is especially notice- 
able where young 
plants have recent- 
ly been transplant- 
ed. Usually whena 
plant is seen that 
has been cut off at the surface of 
the ground, an examination of the soil 
around the base of the plant will dis- 
close therein a _ robust, soft-bodied, 
smooth, cylindrical worm or caterpillar. 
Such worms vary considerably in color, 
but they are usually grayish or nearly 
black, artd may measure up to 134 inches 
in length. They come above the surface 
of the soil at night to feed and unfor- 
tunately have a habit of cutting down 
more plants than they need for food. 
During the daytime they remain inactive 
in the soil. The parents of these cut- 
worms are dulil-colored moths, which 
also remain hidden during the daytime, 
coming forth at night to mate and lay 
their eggs. 

One of the simplest methods to follow 
in controlling damage by cutworms is 
to dig them from the soil around the 
injured plants and kill them. 

Poisoned bait, directions for the prep- 
arations of which are given below, may 
also be used to advantage for controlling 
cutworms in small home gardens. 

One of the best methods to follow in 
avoiding injury by cutworms is to scat- 
ter a poisoned bait over the surface of 
the ground after the land has been pre- 
pared for planting and before the crop 
is put into the soil. If cutworms are 
seen when the land is being made ready 
for the crop it is advisable to apply the 
poisoned bait then. The cutworms are 
attracted to it more at this time than 
when there is growing vegetation on the 
soil. A small expenditure made at the 
proper time will often save the grower 
from losing much more money later on. 

If plants are growing in the field when 
cutworm damage is noticed, much fur- 
ther damage can be prevented by scatter- 
ing the poisoned bait about the plants. 

A poisoned bait that has been found to 
give excellent results in preventing dam- 
age by cutworms is made up as follows: 
Mix while still dry, 10 pounds of bran 
with 1 pound of powdered arsenate of 
lead. After the bran and the poison 
have been thoroughly mixed, make it 
into a mash with 134 gallons of water in 
which has been stirred one quart of 
cheap syrup and the finely chopped pulp 
and the juice of an orange or lemon. 
Sow this bait thinly by hand, after 6 
o’clock in the evening and when there is 
no prospect of rain before the next noon. 

Arsenate of lead is poisonous, and uten- 
sils in which it is used should be kept 
way from the livestock. Poultry should 
also be kept out of the fields where the 
poisoned bait has been used for a few 
days after the application has been made. 


Some Advantages of Codperative 
Marketing 


ORE farmers have lost money i 

our community by not having a 
cooperative marketing system than 
they have ever lost by crop failures. 

For instance, several years ago a to- 
mato growers’ association was organ- 
ized, but no system of marketing was 
adopted, so there was nothing to be 
made from the crop. - 

Last year,and every year,as to the 
matter, quite a lot of sweet potatoes 
were grown, but no one man grew 
enough to ship a carload. 

If all, or several farmers had codp- 
erated they could have sold their pota- 
toes by the car and received all the 
way from $1 to $2 per bushel for them. 

At last a sweet potato growers’ asso- 
ciation has been organized and there is 
to be a codperative system of market- 
ing so the farmer who has 10 bushels 
to sell can as easily dispose of his po- 
tatoes as the man who has 50 bushels. 





MB. NEWMAN 
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QUALITY IS 
PRICES ARE AT BEDROCK 





AT THE PEAK 










Year after year the quality of Goodyear Tires has 
been going up and up. 

Veteran users say Goodyear Tires today give more 
than twice the mileage they did ten years ago. 
In the meantime, there has been no slackening in 
our effort to push Goodyear prices down. 

Today these prices are at bedrock —the lowest 
they have ever been. 

Look at the figures listed bélow. 

They represerit an average decrease in Goodyear 
prices since 1910 of more than 60 per cent. 
Remember—Goodyear quality is at its peak. 
These prices, divided by your speedometer read- 
ing, tell the’story. 

Now is the time to buy. 


Manufacturer’s tax extra 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





30 x 334 Crose-Rib Fabric........ssececceesees $10.95 
Pas Av eahes 914.75 Talon ........ $39.40 
ea... 6eaee Si ......... $42.85 
nee |... 028 Tae” ......... one 
eis csiews $32.40 Traicarre’ $54.75 





























Boll Weevil! 


+ 


Dr. B. R. Coad, Chief of the Delta Laboratory, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, says 


that this Spring will see a very heavy emergence of boll weevils. 
ing a big fight. 
money and labor put into your crop. 
right. Invest in an IRON 
the Dept. of Agriculture, and protect your profit in cotton this year. 


Dust with calcium arsenate. 


COTTON DUSTER 34 9622 


Government Approved 


$212.50 F. 0. B., Savannah, Ga. 
The IRON AGE two-wheel, three-row Calcium Arsenate Duster has been a 


wonderful success for two years throughout the Cotton Belt. 


N ) No escap- 
Prepare now to wage war on the weevil or you will lose the 
Put it on 
GE Cotton Duster, follow the instructions given by 


eqs in J. 
ren. 5 
Lamp, $45 
Extra 


Built by men 


who spent many years designing crop preservation machinery, working to- 


gether with Government specialists. 


Send in your order Today. Machines are subject to prior sale. 


BATEMAN & COMPANIES, Inc., 
Grealoch, N. J. 


Savannah, Ga. 








MRS. J. W. R. 





A Real Self-Oiling Windmill « 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. Ss 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and runinoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. on 

Des Moines 


Irvine, AERMOTOR CO. 228° cuy 
i 






Minneapolis Oakland 






~ Sourn Carouoa & Varna, 
we = Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
a temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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REEN feed and silage, abundance of good water, 

shade when and where needed, freedom frdém the 
annoyance of flies—all these contribute to high pro- 
duction of milk in the summer. Add to these good 
quality cows and a balanced ration and the cows will 
do their full part in making your income increase 
and pay dividends every day in the year. 


(ost of the investment and production in the 
poultry yard is low in comparison to the income, 
and the money is available at times of the year 
when ready cash is most needed. A good flock of a 
good breed pays about the highest per cent of profit 
that comes from any department of the farm, but the 
“boarders” must be walied and the layers given a 
1 lanced ration if flock efficiency is to be developed. 


HE appointment of Gov. R. A. Cooper of South 

Carolina as a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board will meet with general approval. He suc- 
ceeds Hon. A. F. Lever who has been, until now, 
the only Southern member of the Board. Southern 
farming differs in many important respects from 
farming in other sections, and it is of the highest 
importance that there always be at least one mem- 
ber of the Farm Loan Board who has a thorough 
knowledge of Southern agficultural conditions. 


* TERRACES are of the right kind, made right, 

and kept in good working order, they will save a 
great part of the heaviest tax on the farm—the tax 
of soil wash. On the average Southern farm at 
least two pounds of plant food are washed away 
for every one pound that is removed in harvested 
crops. It is expensive and almost impossible to 
make land rich while it is allowed to wash away. 
And have you ever thought of it?—it is the best 
part of the land that is lost in this way. Keep your 
soil at home if you expect to use it. 


HE Daily Livestock Report of the United States 

Bureau of Markets for, Wednesday, May 10, 
1922, contained the “following : 

“Due to the hot weather, a large number of 
dead hogs arrived, losses being due both to ov- 
erloading and to improper bedding. Cars pro 
erly bedded with wet sand and just comfortably 
loaded seldom brought in dead stock.” 

Shippers of hogs will do well to carefully note 
these facts. Wet sand is the best bedding for hog 
cars in hot weather. 


ERE is a paragraph issued by the State Board of 

Health of North Carolina which carries its own 

warning. 

“Nine members of a Duplin County family 
neglected to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to be vaccinated against typhoid fever when the 
State Board of Health put on a vaccination 
campaign down there last year, and this spring 
every member of the family was stricken with 
typhoid and five of them died. Even the nurse 
who attended the family contracted the disease 
and was seriously sick, according to a State 
Board statement recently. The Duplin County 
instance is the most severe ‘iamily epidemic’ 
that has been brought to the attention of the 
State Board. A daughter of the family con- 
tracted typhoid while visiting away from home. 
Members of her family went to visit her and 
contracted it. Within a few weeks every one 
of the entire family was stricken, and five had 
died. Another vaccination campaign will be in- 
augurated in Duplin this year.” 


HE Burley Growers’ Cooperative Association of 
Kentucky last week paid its members another 
$9,000,000. The Association also announces officially 
that “those who joined the association will receive 
more net money per pound for their tobacco than 
those who refused to join, besides paying expenses 


and the payments on the warehouses which are to 
be deeded to the Association by June 15.” In other 
words, under cooperative marketing farmers get 


more money for their tobacco and at the same time 
gain control of the warehouses that have heretofore 
made so much money off of the farmer—which 
means that in future warehouse profits will also go 
to the growers themselves. In the face of these 
facts, what will those half-scared-to-death ware- 


housemen in Eastern North Carolina and Virginia 
who are fighting codperative marketing do now? 


ah a. 


No doubt they will get out another claim thi rt codp- 
erative marketing is “not working out’ in Ken- 
tucky! It is certainly “not working out” in a way 
to suit them! 


E HOPE that farmers who act as contributors 
to farm papers will file away the article “Hints 
for the Farmer Who Writes” in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Another very good rule can be 
given in eight words. It is this: Always aim at short 
words and short sentences. A long sentence with a 
lot of qualifying phrases and ideas becomes burden- 
some and confusing. It nearly always makes easier 
reading to split such a sentence into several parts. 
“Write as simply as you would talk” is nearly al- 
ways a good rule; and it is not often in talking that 
one uses a single sentence to carry the burden of 
several different ideas. “Short words and short 
sentences” will ‘make your articles more readable. 


A Constructive Program for Peanut 
Marketing 


" O-OPERATIVE marketing has come to stay!” 
So said J. H. Alexander, Jr., of Halifax Coun- 
ty, at the great meeting of North Carolina and 

Virginia peanut growers in Suffolk a few days ago. 

And if anybody doubted words when Mr, 

Alexander uttered them, he would not have doubted 

them ten minutes later. For Mr. Alexander was 

asking the peanut farmers present to prove their 
faith by their works—and they came across with 
$90,000 in additional subscriptions right on the spot! 

And all this in a time of financial distress and at a 

time when the peanut cleaners were making a most 

desperate fight to break up the organization. 


these 


This emphatic and remarkable loyalty on the part 
the growers calls for the most conscientious and 

thoroughgoing response on the part of the directors 
and management. They must let absolutely nothing 
stand in the way of giving 100 per cent efficiency to 
the farmer who is trusting them. We wish now to 
point out a few further improvements that we be- 
lieve will increase the efficiency of the Peanut Ex- 
change. 

We have all along insisted that every codperative 
marketing organization must be managed absolutely 
along the sound, practical, relentlessly efficient busi- 
ness lines that have brought success to the best, Cali- 
What 
these principles are has been often set forth in The 


fornia coOperative marketing organizations. 


Progressive Farmer, but it may be well to name a 
few which we believe the directors should have even 
more earnestly in mind in the future. 

1. Close Touch with Other Codperative Marketing 
Organizations.—Codperative marketing is business 
but it is a special kind of business. The 
ment of a codperative marketing organization needs 
to know what other codperative marketing organi- 
zations have done and are doing. If the managers 
have not already had long and successful experience 
in codperative marketing, they -should constantly 
have the counsel and advice of someone who has 
During the past year we 


manage- 


had years of such contact. 
believe that the judgment of some co6perative mar- 
keting specialists like Mr. Sapiro would have been 
invaluable to the Peanut Exchange, and we are glad 
the directors are planning to get such expert counsel 
in future. 

2. Still Further Improvement in Business Control. 
—The directors acted wisely in getting a man with 
long, practical, and successful experience in selling 
peanuts as their manager. We believe they should 
such man for his entire time. The 
manager of a big codperative marketing enterprise 
all bridges behind him and with 
wholehearted devotion to the cause of codperative 
marketing, say in.the language of Daniel Webster: 
“Sink or swim, 
my hand and my heart to this vote!” 
to serve both codperative 
ot 


now employ 


should burn his 


live or die, survive or perish, I give 
It is hard for 
any however able, 
marketing and old-line business. If a 
Mr. Birdsong’s ability will give all his time, 
and brain to the codperative marketing 
can be no doubt as to the result. 


3. Use Each Man Where His Talents Will Count 
for Most.—“A handsaw is a good thing—but not to 
shave with,” John Ploughman used The 
same principle must always be kept in mind by co- 
Operative marketing directors. The California or- 
ganizations found out a long time ago that just be- 
cause a man is a good man to help get signers for 
an organization is no proof that he is a good man 
to manage the organization after signatures are se- 
cured. Secretary J. Frank Fooshe has rendered 


man, 
manager 
heart 


cause, there 


to Say. 
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heroic service in organizing the Peanut Exchange; 


he is an untiring worker and a powerful evangelist 


ol cooperative marketing. But his talents are of a 
sort that can best be used in getting members and 
keeping up the morale of the members and not in 
the business of the organization, and 
his talents should be the field he is best 


fitted to handle. 


management 
used in 


4. Codperative Marketing Organizations Should 
be Primarily Selling Organizations Rather Than 
Holding Organizations.—This is one point that co- 
insist on, 
and that the writer has emphasized both in speeches 


Operative marketing authorities always 
Of course coépera- 
tive marketing enables the crop to 
hold most of it off the market during some short 
period of acute panic or depression, but except for 
such brief and extraordinary periods, the aim of a 
cooperative marketing organization is to sell a crop 
gradually through the year as the market calls for 
it. Wise codperative,marketing stops the wholesale 
dumping and flooding of the market such as farmers 
now practice, but it does not go to the other ex« 
treme and hold the crop over long periods in the ex- 
pectation of abnormal prices. The peanut market« 
ing well all other 
marketing associations, should keep these facts in 
mind and distinguish between the “old speculative 
“corners” and “hold- 


and in The Progressive Farmer. 


growers of a 


associations, as as cooperative 


point of view with its policy of 
ing” and a speculative chance on big prices, and the 
coOperative marketing ideal of gradual, businesslike, 
properly financed selling with well-maintained fair 
and normal prices all the year through. 

5. A Larger Sign-Up Needed.— More peanut farm- 


ers should join the Peanut Exchange. It should 
keep fighting for new members until it actually 
controls 75 to 90 per cent or more of the Virginia- 


The necessity for being 
market is constantly em- 
of “the. California 


North Carolina production. 
a controlling factor in the 
phasized as a cardinal feature 
plan” of codéperative marketing. 

6. Growers Should Recognize No Divided Cons 
trol in the Marketing of Their Crops.—This also is 
a fundamental principle of the successful California 
system of codperative marketing. In the case of 
every crop, the organized farmers must indeed 
“make themselves masters of their own industry” 
not only by controlling the bulk of the products, 
but by. genuine control of the agencies for ware- 
housing, processing, and distributing the crop. In 
the case of the peanut farmers, this means that they 
must make themselves independent of the cleaners 
who have until now dominated the market. This 
does not mean at all that the Peanut Exchange 
should go after the cleaners with the idea of “put- 
ting them out of business.” It does mean, however, 
that the organized peanut farmers should put them- 
selves in a position to say to the cleaners just what 
the tobacco farmers are saying to the warehouse- 
men—in fact, what every sort of coOperative mar- 
keting pieces Konto says whenever some other group 
stands in the way of genuine commercial independ- 
ence for growers. What the modern coéperative 
marketing associations say in all such cases is sim- 
ply this: “We have organized to get real control of 
all the processes of marketing our product. At the 
same time we wish to deal fairly with you. We are 
ready to lease or buy your properties on the basis of 
a fair valuation if you are willing. On the other 
hand, if you are not willing, you simply force us to 
put up our own plants and let yours alone—for the 
farmers have decided and sworn that there must be 
no divided control in the marketing of the crops 
they make in the sweat of their brows.” This is the 
right attitude toward the cleaners. Give them a 
chance to act with the organized farmers and if they 
will not, then the farmers must simply take care of 
themselves and let the cleaners take the conse- 
quences. 

7. Last But Not Least, Local Organizations.— 
Last but not least among the policies of progress 
and improvement should be the quick formation of 
strong county or local organizations of peanut sign- 
ers. These are imperatively needed to keep up 
morale, expose falsehoods, get new signers, maintain 
loy alty, and provide constructive advice and criti- 
cism for the official management. Such organiza- 
tions might make some trouble sometimes but they 
would do good one hundred times for every time they 
did harm. A codperative marketing organization 
needs discussion, agitation, and frank criticism. Wise 
were the words of old Nathaniel Macon, “The tempest 
of democracy is better than the calm of despotism.” 
If the central coéperative marketing organization 
if any case does not itself provide for local or coun- 
ty organizations, growers in each county should 
themselves start and maintain such organizations. 
We regard county or local organizations as indis- 
pensable to the permanent success of any coodpera- 
tive marketing association. 

It is along these seven lines, we believe, that the 
Peanut Exchange can most nearly measure up to the 
ideals and princ ‘iple s of modern, successful cooper ative 
marketing practice, and we rejoice at the evident 
determination of the directors and signers to take 
these additional forward steps in the management of 
their organization. és 
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DID WE SEE YOUR FARM? 


See If You Recognize Anything Good or Bad in This List 
By CLARENCE POE 








EAR PROGRESSIVE FARMER READER:— 
D In the last few weeks I have spoken in five 

Southern states and have traveled clear across 
one or two other states. I have talked with Texas 
farmers, Virginia farmers, and farmers from nearly 
all the states between Virginia and Texas. I have 
ridden through, or by, thousands of Southern farms, 
always keeping my eyes open for what I could see. 
I have passed by the farms of many men who will 
read this article, and I now wish to make a list of 
the things that have impressed me most. 

Some of these things indicate progress and should 
make us proud. Some of these things indicate in- 
difference to progress and should wake us up. Here 
js the list—and you may decide for yourself as to 
whether or not anything in it fits your own farm or 
community. 


Better Preparation of the Land 


HE thing that has impressed me most on my 

trips this spring has been the better prepara- 

tion Southern farmers are giving their land. 
They are no longer content with lumpy, cloddy, 
half-prepared seedbeds. 

I have visited many sections where it has rained 
too much this spring. In the old days farmers would 
have gone ahead and broken all the land somehow 
and rushed the planting on a seedbed that would 
have simply predestined the crops to failure. Not 
so now. Farmers are putting their faith not only 
in good plowing but in disk harrows, smoothing 
harrows, clod-crushers and cultipackers. 

Uncle Henry Wallace’s motto, “Harrow before 
you unhitch,” is getting to be a common one. And 
folks everywhere are getting to see the truth of 
what old Dr. J. B. 
saying—that “clods are really sun-dried brickbats.” 


Hunnicutt used to be always 


Clods of course are easier to break than rocks, but 
so long as they remain clods, they are just as use- 
less in a field as so many brick. 

The better preparation of the seedbed is indeed a 
good sign. 


Better Care of Hills and Woodland 


[f ANOTHER point progress is being made, 
A but it is not being made half fast enough. This 

in the care of hilly land to prevent erosion or 
washing, and the better care of forests. 

I don’t know how many people feel as I do, but 
for my part I can never see either a washed, gul- 
lied, scarred hillside or a scorched, scarred, burned- 
over piece of woodland, without its giving me a 
very real cringe of pain. It hurts me just m the 
Same way that it hurts me when I see an injured 
horse marred by sores and scars or painful lame- 
ness, or when I see a pitiful, bony, half-starved cow 
that somebody has allowed to get “on the lift” in 
early March. The criminal neglect of the cow or 
horse does not seem to me a more serious thing 
than the criminal waste of soil-fertility that is 
needed in feeding the generations of men, or the 
wanton burning of the new forest-growth with 
which the Almighty is seeking to restore the land 
and make it glad again. 

The same poignant grief over the mistreatment 
of land that I feel and that everybody should feel 
was voiced by Sidney Lanier a half century ago 
when he wrote: — 


Yon old deserted Georgian hill 
Bears to the sun his piteous aged crest 
And seamy breast, 
By restless-hearted children left to lie 
Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die. 
- . . That generous rounding side 
With gullies scarified 
Where keen Neglect his lash has plied.” 
Nobody ought to be allowed to farm unless he 
thinks of gullies or forest fires with something of 


this same sensitiveness to the hurt they do. 


As I say, we are making progress at both these 
Points, but not so fast as we ought to make. The 
broad “Mangum terrace”—originated years ago by 
a Southern farmer and Progressive Farmer reader 
—ought to be more generally used in the South, 
The extension forces all over Ohio are now cons 





talking “Mangum terraces” and more 
Southern leaders should do so. But most of these 
The “20-20” 
rule is a good one to remember—make the terrace 
20 feet broad and 20 inches high (above the ground 


level) at the center. 


stantly 


terraces are now made too narrow. 


And we must learn to prosecute folks who start 
forest fires. Nothing short of some real fines or jail 
sentences will make the careless careful. 


Hogs and Legumes 


E ARE getting to the point now where ev- 

WV erybody feels it his duty to raise some kind 

of soil-improving crop. “We must follow 
soil-robbing crops with soil-building crops” is com- 
ing to be a generally-accepted slogan. One farmer 
swears by crimson clover; another by bur clover; 
another prefers sweet clover. For summer legumes 
one likes the old-fashioned cowpea, another velvet 
beans, another soy beans, and so on. But the inter- 
esting fact is that nearly every farmer feels like 
he is “out of fashion” unless he grows some kind of 
crop to build up his land. 

In the same way farmers are beginning to see the 
folly of trying to make pork out of hogs fed on corn 
alone. “We must make the hogs wait on them- 
selves—not wait on them like they were guests at 
a hotel,” is getting to be a common saying. “Hogs 
That Graze—Not Housed in Pens” is not only a Pro- 
gressive Farmer slogan but a slogan of progressive 
farmers everywhere. 

The old plan of feeding hogs nothing but corn, 
and the old policy of feeding land nothing but com- 
mercial fertilizer are both equally out of date. We 
need more legume crops for feeding both to hogs 
and to the land. 


The Rich Promise of the High School 


EARLY everywhere one goes in the South to- 

day, handsome new high school buildings are 

going up. I really doubt whether anything 
else now to be seen in Dixie is more promising for 
the future of our section and our people. 

In the old days a farm boy or girl who wished to 
get high school training had to go away from home 
and board. This meant much trouble and much ex- 
pense. Consequently very few farm boys and girls 
ever got high school training. 
ever even got ready for high school, because in 


In fact, very few 


whatever school one or two teachers tried to teach 
all subjects to all grades and all ages, no age or grade 
or subject could get proper attention, and astonish- 
ingly few pupils got beyond the third or fourth 
grades. 

The coming of the automobile and automobile 
truck, however, have forever changed old-time con- 
ditions in the country. General high school training 
in a one-teacher school is simply impossible, and 
twenty or thirty years ago it was equally impossible 
to carry school consolidation very far. Children 
either had to walk to school or be carried by horses, 
and horse-travel was slow, expensive, and narrowly 
circumscribed. The school truck has done more for 
consolidation in ten years than would have been 








“THE WIFE” 


S A fitting follow-up to our recent discussion 

of the debt we owe the women of the farm, we 

are printing this week a couple of verses which 
set forth the attitude of every chivalrous man toward 
the mother of his children: 


He sees the wife, from slim young comeliness, 
With bearing of his children and their care, 
Grow stooped and withered, and the shining hair 
That was his pride grow thin and lustreless; 
Day after day, with wordless, pained distress, 
He strives to ease the load her shoulders bear, 
Lifting a burden here, a burden there, 

Or offering some clumsy, rare caress. 


But ah! her girl-face never was so fair, 
And eyes and lips that answered his desire, 
Are limned with sacred meaning to him now; 
To his rapt sight, an angel might aspire 
To claim the stature of her soul, or wear 
The halo that surrounds her mother-brow. 
—Anna Spencer Twitchell, 
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done in fifty years without it. At last farm boys 
and girls can get high school advantages without 
leaving home. And farm parents almost every- 
where are welcoming the opportunity to get schools 
that carry the children forward rapidly and steadily 
until they are ready for college. 


That new high school building in your district or 
county is a glorious beacon of promise for you and 
your community. It means that the South of tomor- 
row is to have a new type of rural citizenship and 
leadership—well-equipped men and women who will 
carry forward to yet richer fulfillment all the dreams 
and ambitions of the fathers and mothers of today. 


There are yet other signs of promise for Southern 
agriculture and country life that I expect to mention 
in a later article, but the new rural high school, next 
to the progress of codperative marketing, does more 
than anything else to make one’s heart beat faster with 
pride and hope and confidence. The rural South of 
tomorrow is going to be worthy of all that earnest men 
and women, fathers and mothers, have to put into it. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT three kinds of people will always be 
poor? 


2. Who was the first grafter mentioned in 
the Bible, and what happened to him? 

3. What three lion-killers are mentioned in the 
Bible, and which one of them used only his bare 
hands? 

4. What men lost their lives because they could 
not pronounce the letter “h”? 

5. What wife was won by bravery, lost by 
treachery, regained by diplomacy, and divorced 
for mockery? 

6. What recipe is given for getting friends? 

7. What man learned a great lesson from a worm? 

8. When did fifty men search in vain for one 
neither living nor dead? 

9. Who ate a book? 


10. What unnamed Biblical character died a death 
that no one ever died before or since? 


Where.to Find Answers to Above Questions 


1. Prov. 23:21 4. Judg. 12:6 7. Jonah 4:7 
2. 2 Kings 5:27 5.1 Sam, 18:25-27 8. 2 Kings 2: 16-18 
3.1 Sam. 17:% 2 Sam. 3:15 9. Ezekiel 2:9- 10, 
2Sam. 23:20 2 Sam 16, 2-30 3:1, 2 
Judg. 14:6 6. Prov. 18-24 10. Gen, 19:26 


A Thought for the Week 


ITH every soul there are days when the flood 
VW of life runs high. There are days when one 

has high courage; when he feels strength to 
do any task; when his day dreams lead him to look 
afar, and his vision is keen enough to reach to the 
highest peaks. Trust those days. They are the 
right ones on which to set out to seek fortune. Get 
clear in your mind on such a day the whole vision; 
see then the way to accomplishment of your desires; 
set out resolutely and at once on the way. That 
high flood4tide in your life cannot last. Next day, 
as you go about your work, the way may seem long 
and hard; you may half repent that you have set 
yourself to travel it, yet be sure that the vision that 
came to you when your courage ran high and your 
sight was keen was the truest one—the one best 
worth pursuing. The vision is the thing. 
We do not go beyond it, maybe do not reach it, yet 
it is worth the struggle. You have all sorts of 
schemes for your life, your farm and your children; 
the noblest of them are possible and best worth 
while. One soul. takes counsel of its fears; it gets 
not far; another takes departure on the life journey 
on the day when the flood-time of life runs high; 
and it achieves.—The late Joseph E. Wing. 








- 
MERRILL SHUDDERS EVERY TIME HE THINKS OP JT. 


= - 3 ‘as 
Ss :C*S : 
-~Smith in the Jersy City Journal 
WHERE IS THIS RADIO BUSINESS GOING TO STOP? 


The small boy is afraid that he will not be able even to 
go to school in peace hereafter without having his mother 
after him all the time! 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


LL small fruits should be washed be- 

fore being hulled or capped. 

The fireless cooker and the iceless re- 
frigerator are real aids to summer com- 
fort. 

White shoes should always be put on 
shoe trees or, stuffed with paper while 
being cleaned. 

It is said that salt thrown immediately 
upon anything which’ boils over on the 
range will kill the odor and make the 
spot easy to remove. 

Every bride should have among her 
equipment at least one good modern cook 
book and should follow the recipes ex- 
actly. If she uses a good measuring cup 
she will not find it hard to halve the 
quantities. 

Sponging the baby off with tepid water 
before she goes to bed will often make 
her more comfortable on hot nights. 
This should be in addition to her usual 
daily bath. 

When you cut up the old table cloths 
into napkins do not replace them with 
new cloths but make the pretty and easily 
laundered centerpiece or runner and 
doilies. These are effectively ornamented 
with cross stitches. 

Small quantities of cold vegetables 
may be combined into an excellent salad 
if carefully diced, mixed with mayon- 
naise and served on lettuce. Cold Eng- 
lish peas, snap, or Lima beans, beets, and 
carrots with Irish potatoes make a good 
combination. 

An easy and fashionable way to finish 
a cape of heavy materials is to fringe 
the bottom. This may be done either 
by pulling the threads out or by slash- 
ing the material very evenly with the 
scissors. The slashes should be about 
an eighth of an inch apart. 

A heavy sheet of asbestos in the bot- 
tom of the oil stove oven will often 
prove helpful if you have trouble brown- 
ing the top of such things as biscuits. It 
will keep the direct heat off the bottom 
and the foods have a chance to cook on 
top without burning on the bottom. 

Cotton materials are fashionable for 
bathing suits this year, but care must be 
taken to get the right weight as a too 
heavy material will hold water and be 


uncomfortable while too thin a goods’ 


will stick tight to the skin as soon as wet. 

When traveling by train with children, 
the considerate mother does not allow 
them to run up and down the aisles, con- 
tinually opening and shutting windows 
or otherwise annoying passengers. 
box of wax crayons and two or three old 
magazines will amuse the children and 
keep them from being fretful. 


Cool Drinks for Hot Days 


EMONS are not an extravagance in 

very hot weather unless they are sky- 
high in price. This is especially true if 
there are young or frail people in the 
family. The free use of raw tomatoes 
makes the citrus fruits less necessary of 
course. 

Straws are cheap if bought in the large 
bundles such as are purchased by drug 
stores, and a bundle should last an aver- 
age family more than a summer. They 
are a convenience to grown people and 
a delight to children. 

The glass should be filled with crushed 
ice for one kind of drink. To crush ice 
put it in a coarse clean white cloth and 
hit with a wooden mallet or with the 
broad side of the hatchet. The cloth will 
not split easily if held loosely. Put a 
tablespoon of sweetened lemon or or- 
ange juice on the glass of crushed ice 
and sip the flavored ice as it melts. A 
tablespoon of crushed pineapple, plum, 
or raspberry makes a nice change for the 
kiddies ; and tea for the elders. 

Lemon eggnog is a good food as well 
as drink. Beat an egg yolk until lemon- 
colored, beat in a teaspoon of sugar then 
add the stiffly beaten white. Add a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice and serve very cold. 
The added juice of an orange is ex- 
cellent. 

A little grated cucumber is delicious 
in lemonade if it is served immediately 
but not if it is to stand. 


All drinks are better sweetened with 
syrup than sugar. It ts more economical 


because there is no sugar left in the bot- 
tom of the pitcher and glass and it is 
more satisfactory because it gives a 
thickness and body that sugar does not 
give. To make, add two cups of sugar 
to two cups of water, stir until dissolved, 
and boil slowly, without stirring, 10 min- 
utes. Cool, put in a fruit jar and use as 
needed. 

All ice drinks are healthful only when 
sipped. 


Infant’s Fillet Slip-on 


HIS infant’s model in fillet is very 

simple and worked entirely in open 
except for the band that finishes the 
bottom and the pretty bell shaped 
sleeves. Narrow ribbon is drawn 
through the open meshes across the 
front of neck and finished with a ros- 
ette and bow at opposite corners. It is 
just the right weight for cool evenings 


in summer. 





Size: 6 months to 1 year. 

Materials: 1 ounce Corticelli Scotola yarn 
or other light weight yarn in baby blue or 
baby pink. 1 No, 3 bone crochet hook. 

Measurements: 102 inches in width across 
back; 15 inches in length and 9 inches from 
under arm seam to end of sleeve, including 
cuff. 

Instructions: Chain 67 sts. turn, and on 
this chain work 64 d. c., making the Ist d. c. 
into the 4th chain, and counting the chain of 
3 to turn as 1 d. c. 


Next row: Work in 1 cl., 1 op., all the way 
across row. 

Next row: Work in 1 op., I cl., all the way 
across. 

Next row: Work in 1 cl., 1 op., all the way 
across, 

Next row: Work in 1 op., 1 cl, all the way 
across, 

Next row: Make 64 d. c. across row, then 


work 21 rows of open mesh and begin sleeves 
by making chain of 39 sts. With an extra 
thread make a chain of 36 sts. on the oppo- 
site side of garment, which will make 12 open 
meshes on each sleeve, and across the entire 
width of garment there should be 45 open 
meshes. Work until there are 13 rows of 
open mesh from beginning of sleeve. 

Next row: Work up 19 meshes, tyrn and 
work on these 19 meshes 12 rows of open 
mesh, break thread and work opposite side 


the same to this point, and with an ex- 
tra thread make chain of 27 stitches 
and fasten to opposite front, which will 
make 9 meshes for the opening at front 
and 6 on each side, making Zl open meshes 
across front. Work same as back to bottom 


of garment and sew up under arms an? 
sleeves, 
Cuff: Join thread to end of sleeve, make 


1, increasing 1 open mesh 
by making 2 d. c. into every 3rd d. c. of 
previous row, with chain of 2 tetween. Then 
make same pattern around sleeves as on 
bottom of garment. Work all around ends 
of sleeves, neck and bottom of garment with 
a picot of 3 sts. and 3 sc between each picot. 
—Corticelli Yarn Book. 


1 row of open mes 


Questions and Answers 


“Ff AM a widow with one son whom I 

wish to take to town where he can 
go to school. I know no one there. 
How can I go about getting work 
there so I can support us and keep him 
in school?” The best way I know is 
to advertise in the paper in the nearby, 
thriving town that has the best schools. 
State the facts briefly. Another method 
is write the minister of the church you 
are likely to attend. The president of 
the chamber of commerce or the mer- 
chant’s association will sometimes find 
work for the industrious and honest, 
It might be well to try all three 
methods. 

_ 

“Can you use my good recipes?” Un- 
less they are most unusual and tested 
to level measurements, I am afraid we 
could not. 

“ae eet 

“Wanted, the recipe for strawberry 
acid or vinegar.” Put fresh clean straw- 
berries in a bowl and cover level with 
a good vinegar. Let this remain 24 
hours and pour off into a _ pitcher. 
Crush the berries with a wooden or 
glass crusher (a metal spoon influences 
the delicate flavor) and pour on more 
vinegar using as much as there is 
strawberry pulp. Drain after 24 hours 
through a cloth. Combine liquids, boil 
20 minutes, add one-third as much su- 
gar, boil 4 minutes and pour into well 
sterilized bottles. Put in well boiled 
corks at once and dip tops in warm 
paraffin or sealing wax. 

x * * 

“How much salicylic acid should I 
add to one gallon of beans?” It is 
probable that you have never seen our 
oft-repeated description of the harm 
that these embalming fluids do to the 
kidneys, lining of the intestines, etc. I 
do not know how muchto use but I be- 





















































967S—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 
3%6, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch 
material with 3% yards of trimming. 


Sizes 


1143—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with 4 yard 
36-inch contrasting material and 1% 
yards binding for dress; 14% yards 
36-inch material for guimpe. 


1295—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





, Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. Ten days 
Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. i 
now ready. Address Pattern Department, Phe Progressive Farmer. 
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44, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 2 yards 36-inch material, 


1320—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material for dress and 
14% yards 36-inch material for 
guimpe. 

9941—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 36-inch material 


with 5% yards of binding. 


The summer issue is 











lieve that any undertaker can tell you, 
he being accustomed to using it to em- 
balm bodies. Why not use heat and 
cleanliness alone? Millions of jars are 
put up that way every year and if oth- 
ers can do it so can anyone who writes 
such a very good strong clear hand as 
you do. The harmful results of pre. 
serving powders and liquids are slow 
and insidious but sure. 

x * * 

“Where can I get artists’ oil?” Al. 
most every town has an art store. If 
you know none anywhere near you, 
and there are no advertisements for 
them in The Progressive Farmer, as 
there do not seem to be, I suggest that 
you try any of the mail order houses, 
As to the prices, I see thar they vary 
according to the color. 

“ * * & 

“How does one curtain French doors 
between living and dining room?” The 
most popular way seems to be to let the 
curtain reach to the bottom of the top 
pane. This prevents one seeing into the 
next room but does give the idea of 


space. Gather scrim or other semi- 
transparent goods on rods, top and 
bottom, drawing the material down 
tight. 


*x* * * 


“How does one keep the skippers out 
of meat?” The fly lays the egg, the 
egg hatches into the skipper or mag- 
got. The only way to avoid skippers 
therefore is to keep the fly from get- 
ting to the meat. This may be ac- 
complished in various ways, such as 
having the meat completely immersed 
in the brine, covered with paper and 
cloth, like the commercial ones, or pre- 
venting the entrance of a fly to the 
smoke house where the meat hangs, 
This can be accomplished only by 
thorough double screening and eternal 
vigilance. 

cas 

“Would there be harm in marrying 2 
fifth cousin?” I do not figure out just 
how @ fifth cousin is related but I am 
sure that is too distant to prohibit mar- 
riage. 

x * * 

“How can a girl tell whether a boy 
loves her or not?” Too deep for The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Children Must Have Milk 


E MADE a mistake trying to nour- 

ish our four small children without 
plenty of good whole milk. They did 
not rest well .at night, but would wake 
frequently and ask for water or want to 
change their beds. Our rest was disturb- 
ed and the general health of the children 
was not what it should have been. 


We bought a good young cow that 
gives more milk than we can use, and I 
give the children all they can drink three 
times a day, and always give whole milk 
in the mornings, 

Now they sleep all night and do not 
wake, they play more, we do not have to 
call the doctor, and my conscience rests 
knowing my children receive propef 
food. MOTHER. 


True Hospitality 


E OFTEN think the word hospi- 
tality means only the more elaborate 
kinds of entertainment. To be sure! 
one has unlimited resources, it is possible 
to express kindly inclinations in a sub- 
stantial way but can we not be just as 
truly hospitable on very limited means? 
I learned more of true hospitality one 
summer in the role of hired companion 
for my sick neighbor than I ever ab- 
sorbed in my life before. The lady. was 
taken very dangerously ill just before 
school closed, and I stayed there all sum- 
mer. Her husband was a cattle breedet, 
machinery agent, and various other 
things, so we had extra people at mea 
time nearly every day. There were bust 
ness men, haying hands, stock breeders, 
besides city friends and relatives, doc- 
tors and nurses. I was told not to mind 
the visitors at the table, but just to serve 
what I happened to-have. Mr. G. told me 
his wife had always kept her dining table 
set with one extra plate so that she ne 
not be troubled even by the need of add- 
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Saturday, 


ing it when the extra guest dropped in 
at the last minute. All that was expected 
or desired was a welcome to the stranger 
and upon that my employers insisted. 
Fortunately for those of us not blessed 
with many of this world’s goods a smile 
and a cordial greeting are very cheap 
essentials to hospitality. 

I have learned that it is not well to run 
short of bread. When I have plenty of 
good bread and butter I never worry 
much about the unexpected guest. I 
know my cellar will furnish a good va- 
riety of canned fruits, vegetables and 
meats and with nice potatoes a very good 
dinner can be served on quite short no- 
tice. It is not necessary to serve an 
elaborate banquet, and the chances are 
your friends will not think any more of 
you because you do. Just be cheerful 
and cordial, and don’t fret! 

MRS. E. M. A. 


Games to Play 


r Rey good games to play after the 
club meeting or when company comes 
in are; to see who can hold the most 
beans in one hand, or the most peanuts, 
who can count the longest without taking 
breath; or who can pick up an orange 
from the floor with a common pin and 
make a complete circuit of the room, 
holding it poised and using but one hand. 
A rice-eating contest with chopsticks is 


sure to make a laugh, as also the old 
feat of drawing a pig with the eyes 
closed. Wooden knitting needles may 


be used for the chopsticks. 


Subjects for Experience Letters 


HE June subject for Farm Wives’ 

Experience Letters is “Why Wom- 
an’s Work Is Never Done.” 

We hope that all our readers who have 
found easier ways of getting the work 
done or who have constructive ideas on 
this subject will consider this a personal 
invitation to them to let us hear from 
them. 

“Why. Women Should Have a Knowl- 
edge of Business Methods and Parlia- 
mentary Law,” will, we feel sure, bring 
out many interesting letters for our 
“Twixt Twelve and Twenty” depart- 
ment, Please be sure to sign your name 
and address—we will not publish it if 
you do not want us to. 


The Flashlight in the Home 


WOULD suggest to every housewife 

to buy a flashlight expressly for her 
Own use, 

It is not safe for an old person or a 
child to carry a lighted lamp about the 
house; a flashlight is always safe. 

When a storm comes up in the night 
and the windows and doors must be 
closed, the wind would blow out a lamp, 
but it does not worry the flashlight. 

If a noise at the barn or chicken house 
requires your attention, it is quite a job 
to get the lantern ready, but a ee 
is always ready. MRS. D. K. B. 


Dressmaking Mistake 


FEW weeks ago I made a big mis- 
take by cutting a new dress by an old 
pattern so as not to buy a new one. The 
result is a waste of material, a waste of 
time, and a dress that does not fit. 
A READER. 
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Why Is a Good Looking Girl? 


OW do I look?” is the all-absorbing 

question that engages the mind of 

me so-called flapper. Usually she knows 

ittle or nothing about the causes and 
Teasons for real good looks. 


Not the kind of good looks you buy at 


the drug store, says Dr. Florence Pow- 
dermaker, nutrition specialist, of the 
ew Jersey Agricultural College, but 


the kind of good looks that comes from 
the honest- to- goodness red cheeks, clear 
skin, clear bright snappy eyes, white 
teeth, and an erect posture. 

The girl who swings down the street, 
chest out and head up, looking as though 
she is walking on the top of the world 
is the girl who wins out, both in business 


and socially. Money cannot buy that 
kind of sood looks but thought, intellt- 
gence, and care can. 


_The very first thing that the sort of 
girl just described must consider is her 
food. \lthough the body is a very won- 
derful mac hine, it cannot make good red 
boo od unless it is given the material. 

ra] be | c { ei 


The body cannot be truly well and strong | 
unless each part of it is in good shape. | 
Therefore, she must have foods for 
health—body-regulating foods, from one 
pint to one quart of milk a day, plenty 
of fruits and vegetables—especially the 


greens. Eggs are good, but not too much 
meat, greasy or fried food. 

Of course, if candies, cake and pie are 
eaten between meals, there will be no | 


appeti ite for these wholesome foods At 
meal time mother wonders why daughter | 


has no appetite, and daughter wonders | 
why she always feels tired out and has | 
such a poor color. 

Besides these foods, girls must not 
lorget to drink plenty of water, six to 
eight glasses day, to keep the body 
clean inside as well as out. Beauty is 


more than skin deep and so is cleanliness. 
Beauty comes from a wholesome, healthy 
body, clean and well regulated. 


A Frequent Question Answered 
E HAVE received many letters from 
girls since we opened this depart- 


ment, asking a great variety of ques- 
tions, but one q juestion mae come time 
after time. It is “What shall I say when 


I go out with a boy and he asks me to 
let him kiss me?” 

The girl who allows herself to be pro- 
miscuously kissed and “petted” by her 
men friends is not living up to the ideals 
of womanhood which is held by every 
worth-while man in regard to the woman 
he wishes to make his wife; yet singu- 
larly enough he will encourage a girl to 


allow just such flirtatious advances on 
his part. Perhaps it is his way of testing 
your fiber, but in any case live up to 


your own standards of dignity and virtue 
and do not allow it. No girl should ever 
hesitate to speak of her parent’s authori- 
ty and to say that as they have trusted 
her with the young man she feels sure 
they would be seriously displeased to 
think he would take advantage of their 
trust. No man will resist such a plea if 
it be made sincerely and simply. 

Then girls, there is another phase of 
the matter; some of you think that to 
be attractive you must talk about noth- 
ing but ‘me and you.” This is not so, 
and you will do well to study up a bit 
if necessary so that you may have some 
really interesting topics of conversation. 
Take an interest in clean sport, in games, 
in politics, in books, and be able to talk 
intelligently. A charming woman is not 
necessarily a flirtatious one, but she is 
alive and vitally interested in what inter- 
ests others. Be a good listener and do 
not insist on always bringing the conver- 
sation back to the personal note. Many 
a boy is flirtatious because he thinks it is 
what the girl wants. 


The Opinion of a Married Woman 


HOULD a girl concentrate most at- 

tention on preparing herself for mar- 
riage, or on preparing herself for self- 
support? 

I say every time, prepare herself for 
self-support, and marriage will take 
care of itself. 

A self-supporting girl knows the value 
of a dollar and is more competent for a 
home-maker than the idle one who is 
only primping and thinking of society; 
she has no knowledge of what real living 
means; having beaus and getting a hus- 
band being the height of her ambition. 

I have noticed so often it is almost 
always the self-supporting girl that is 
sought after when real marriage is con- 
sidered. 

A self-supporting girl is usually neat 
in appearance, kind and sympathetic. 
After marriage, if her husband’s income 
is sufficient, the knowledge of her ability 
to work will be no injury to her, but will 
give her a better understanding of the 
problems before her. 

I do not believe that a woman who has 
a marked talent for any special profes- 
sion need give it up when she marries, 
especially if she has been successful in 
making a definite place for herself and 
there are no children. She can run her 
home perfectly if she and her husband 
earn enough money to keep well-trained 
servants. Of course this depends on in- 
dividual conditions, especially where 
there are children. ; 

I know what it is to prepare yourself 
for self-support; marriage will come 


soon, and how pléasant it makes life to 
continue your work, unless it is your hus- 
band’s wish that you stop or unless he 


I am glad that my chosen 


t | could 


needs you. 
profession was one tha 
after I was married. 


continue 
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HOMELITE 


The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 
Not the lowest price but the cheapest and best 


Brings Comfort and Cheer to Your Home 


All the electrical conveniences of a city residence 
are at your service when you own a Homelite. 
Plenty of light in house or outbuildings ; current 
that runs your washing machine, electric iron, 
fans, churn, cream separator, milking machine, etc. 
And thecost of operation is small 
~you will be agreeablysurprised. 
Let us tell you about it. 


Write for descriptive booklet PF 5 





Weight 100lbs.No founda, 
tion needed. Compact— 14 
feet of cubic space enough, 
Economical. 1 gallon of fuel 
enough for 2,000 watt 
hours. 


Made 12 and 32 Volts. 





———___________sy 





Ce 
Simms Magneto Co. 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


FLANDERS-SMITH, Inc. 


22 West Mount Royal Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributors for Virginia, Maryland and District of Columbia 
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geteet Os a Sally Ox- ‘ 
lace hoee 





you, = Mion'e f 

one penny until cay f 

are delivered at 
di y the 


Patent Leather 
Sally an ne Hose 


will aivecreelent™ wear, 


Just send or odor, for they run outside for water and die 
e ree 
ry A, F- away from the buildings. 
dress—no money. When ox: 
hose arrive, pos ° e 

$3.98 for them. * le have pai A Trial Costs You Nothing 

lelivery charges. If you don’t find them better than 

you expected, send them back and we will hoerteny Mr. Hick is offering everyone troubled with these 

rotpad yorrmeney atonce. Could anything be fairer? pests the chance to get rid of them at no cost to 
themselves. He will send three large double 
strength, one dollar bottles for the price of one, 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. P1039, CHICAGO 


Dont Send 1P 4 | Kill Them All 


cond Your name and address— 


ney—and 


Every Rat and Mouse Easily 
Destroyed by New Discov- 
ery—Not a Poison 


Absolute freedom from rats and 
mice is now assured everyone. No 
more trapping and poisoning just a 
few. Clean out the whole bunch, 
young, old, big and little. 









goede as are 





Hick’s Rat Killer kills every tat or mouse on 
your place. Most wonderful of all, it does not 
harm anything but rats, mice, gophers, and other 
rodents. It is harmless to children, pets, poultry, 
and all kinds of stock, It can be spread anywhere 
and will kill only the rats and mice, This death- 
bringing disease rapidly spreads and quickly de- 
stroys all the rats and mice. There is no smell 


You keep one for yourseif; the other two you sell 








to your neighbors at one dollar each, thus getting 
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Martin Rosenberger, 


WALLPAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS WwW. : pay postman $1.00 and postage on deliver 
; 5 Onta pe oa after two weeks’ trial you are not absolutely satis 
Per le Catalog of 50 new | | tied, write Mr. Hick and your money will be re- 
esigns and colorings. | (°""** 


Ro il Why use Paint when 82c 


your own free and in addition making a dollar 
Send $1.00 today (currency, money order, 
ete.) to Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 784 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. If you prefer, 
send no money; just your name and address, and 

ek 




















ill paper Room 12 x 14,9 ft. high 
1.275 ROSENBERGER Bunroina 
Cincinnati, Ohlo 











I am a great advocate of pre at for 
belf- support. MRS: £. E.R. 


DAISY a AILLE 





hn 5 SOMERS, 150 ‘Desh Ave., Brooklyn, N. x. 








PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
7 Fr ALL FLIES. ra, 

geo clean,ornamental,con- 

SAY venient, cheap. Lasts 
all season. Made of bo 
metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
or injure an thing. 
ea Guaranteed effective. 






A LUXURIOUS SEDAN 
The Wonderful ALL- 
YEAR CAR — Electric 
STARTER and LIGHTS 
— Drive Your Own Car 
Join our great Au to Clad 2 gnd —— 
+d pene S orgs - = 
an yu mak b ‘ F 20 
ae a rfe- 

is1,Bis 

he two 


ware 
ther valuable 


Kay an wn 


A schoo! girl of 
14 recently won Auto 


prepaid, not you? Sond anamey teGae. 
inio St. 1674 , Chicago, iit. 
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RICHMOND, 

| NORFOLK, 

HI WASHINGTON, 
iI! NEW YORK, 
Hi COLUMBIA, 


F. H. WILLIS, TPA., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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' Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Excellent Service to and From | 


| All steel electric lighted; vestibule trains; 
Dining cars and Pullman sleeping cars. 


For rates, routes and other travel information, call on 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Through the Heart of the South 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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OFFERS —————_ 
Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. E,’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 
SAVANNAH | How Trees Take Food first, because we were used to scruh 
ae Our scrubs usually never laid an egg un- 
JACKSONVILLE, EAR Boys and Girls:— til they were at least 8% months old 
ATLANTA, Sometime ago we learned some- Last year I exhibited a pen of these 
BIRMINGHAM, thing about the roots and body of a Anconas at the South Texas Industria! 
MEMPHIS. tree. Now a tree must have food to Fair and won prizes for the first pair, 
live just as you must. So now we are second pen, and best display. 
going to find out where a tree gets its I am just crazy about purebreds but 
food, how the food is absorbed, digested, just dread to look at old rough-look 
and distriputed to the parts needing it. ing scrub. I want to be a real live wire 
JOHN T. WEST, DPA., We must also learn how a tree poultry fancier some day. I always read 
Raleigh, N. C. ili] breathes. Mr. Rothpletz’s notes on poultry, for 
| The leaves may be said to be the they are very timely, and also take three 
lungs and stomach of a tree. The of the leading poultry journals and read 
leaves are just as important in the them closely. I hope to take a special 
growth of a tree as lungs and stomach Curse in poultry husbandry this summ fr, 
a ey eee jj] | are to us. Let us see how the leaves I MAX LANGENBERG (Age 17) 
savaca County, Texas, 






































address, and 

we will forward 
the pliers to you. 
This offer is open 


ber of a family. 


FREE 2025ito PLIERS 











to but one mem- Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company, Inc. 
Established 1852 R 


If you'll send us the names and 
addresses of 5 different farmers who 
could buy and profitably use an E-B 12-20 

Tractor, we'll send you this fine pair of 6-in, 
- combination drop-forge pliers free 
of charge. 











ockford, Illinois 


























































Wipe Out Every 


» Amazing 


Them All. Not a poison 


Imperial Virus will do it. 
covery is a fluid, true Virus. 


ete. 


bait. Sets up burning fever. 


side, hunting air and water, 
suring full strength and potency. 


pests. Protect 
Baby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE 
Here’s how! 


by return 
Imperial Virus. 


neighbor thus getting yours free. 
inducements to represent us. 


sas City, Mo. 


will be cheerfully refunded. 





Rat and Mouse 


New Discovery Quickly Kills 


Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly, 
This new dis- 
Entirely 
harmless to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 





Infects Rodents only. Greedily eaten on 


The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die out-, 
h Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus in- 
Only 
safe, sanitary method to overcome these 
your Poultry, especially 


Send $1.00 today (currency, 
M. O., Checks, etc.) and we will give you 
ail, postpaid, two regular, full 
sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles of 
Use one to rid your place 
of these pests, and sell the other to a 
Special 


If more convenient, send no money, just 
your name and address to Imperial Lab- 
oratories, Dept. 828, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan- 
Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days or your $1.00 


—_ 
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Wonderful Bargain | 
Silk Lace Hose 4 





034.29 «a 
t B= pair 


We want to get 50,000 new 

customers, therefore this sen- 

63) argain offer. 

stylish lace stockings are made 
silk and lisle. 


They are made ¥ 
in the newest open work pattern, 
with high spliced heel and double 
toe. The top is of lisle so as to * 
offer long service and satisfaction, 
We sugszest that you order a few 
La ge ~_ oe in oe var? 
w an rdovan, Sizes to 10. 
Order by Ne. X 73, 


SEND NO MONEY 


we eens sumed wer 3 
PMONEY “CHEERFULLY REFUNDED 


LEE THOMAS CO., Chicago 
























SUIT EFFECT 


Ein broidered 









@ Will you be one of 
the lucky women 
who get one of these 
stunning dresses at 
less than cost? You 
can be if you hurry— 
this offer will not be 
repeated. Positively 
only 1 dress to a 
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do their work. 

A tree gets its food-materials from 
the soil and the air. The food that is 
taken up by the roots is water and 
mineral-substance in a soupy stage. 
These materials from the soil are car- 
ried up through the sapwood to the 
leaves. 

Now about the leaves. They take in 
material from the air in the form of 
carbon dioxide. Then by the action of 
the sunlight and chlorephyll, (which is 
the green coloring matter of the 
leaves), the materials from the soil 
and from the air are made into food 
for tree growth. 

Suppose we put it this way: The 
chlorophyll is the factory and machin- 
ery. The water, mineral substance and 
the material from the air are the raw 
products. These are manufactured into 
food by energy or power furnished by 
the sunlight. 

Then before the food can be carried 
down through the inner soft bark to 


the parts of the tree needing it, it 
must be digested or changed into solu- 
ble form. 


Suppose you burn a piece of wood 
We learned recently that 50 to 60 per 
cent of a tree is water. This water, 
which comes from the soil, passes off 
into the air when you burn the wood. 
The ashes left represent the mineral 
substances that were brought up into 
the tree through the foots 

The ashes,as you will find, make up 
only from 1 to 10 per cent of the 
wood. All the rest of the piece of 
wood passes off as gas during the 
burning. And all this part that goes 
off into the air is the part of the tree 
that first came from the air. 


In order to get enough food, a tree 


Latest TUNIC takes in much more water than it 
enbeslaseel “ie needs. The extra water passes out of 
es weed the tree through the leaves in the 
lione, Turnback | form of vapor. This process is called 
rs gh FS ={ ; evaporation or transpiration. A large 
z “4 / oak tree may, give off through its 


leaves as much as 150 gallons of water 
per day during the summer. No doubt 
during a drouth or on a real hot day 
you have noticed that the leaves of a 
tree were “curled up” or “rolled.” This 


weavertich hing | is a remarkable w y the tree has of 
Meg pboe preventing so much water escaping. 
CASS of $10. dress H The leaves are also the lungs of a 
at only $2.95 delivered — Breathing ee — ae 
Send ie smal openings on 1e une er SiC e fe) 
a we bon-dionide and breathes out oxygen 
tery Stine ; 4 . 7 é t oxyge 






= Choice of Hard, 

Briss gon ern sce, Ot poe 
on » Dostage paid. Remem! 

guarantee to please you or to refund pone 





your money, 80 send today. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL 
eos. aay ORDER CO. 
| aL 0 OCTANE 












FveecrROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('%53,F) $1.49 


2-Ply $1.89 - 3-Ply $2.29 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft, with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 





Next week we shall learn why trees 
shed their leaves, how a tree grows in 
height, and how to tell the age of a 
limb. UNCLE P. F. 


Dreads Seeing Rough-looking 


Scrubs Now 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


N FEBRUARY I, 1922, my dad order- 

ed 100 day-old Ancona chicks from an 
advertisement he saw in The Progressive 
Farmer. The chicks arrived a week 
later and they were the most lively bunch 
of chicks we ever saw. We gave them 
the best of care and raised all except 
nine or ten. 


They grew like weeds. One of the 


cockerels began to crow at the age of 
three months and 21 days, and one of the 
pullets began laying at the remarkable age 
of 4 months and 16 days. Another pullet 
began laying a day later and all the rest 
of the 57 were laying at the age of five 





ee ee 


months. We-could hardly believe: it at 
iy . 


Editor’s Note-—Mazx’s enthusiastic ac- 
count of the record made by his Anconas 
ought to make anyone who has scruh 
chickens ashamed of them and resolved 
to give purebreds a trial right away. | 
wish every boy and girl and all the grown 
folks who read our page would be “just 
as crazy about purebreds” as Max is. 


A Beautiful Flower Garden 


(Girls’ $1 Prize’ Letter) 


WAS so glad when Uncle P. F. told 

us how to get more roses. I had tried 
many times to root them, but did not 
know how. I have tried again, following 
his directions, and hope to make a suc- 
‘ess this time 

I wish you could have seen my flower 
garden last summer. It was beautiful. 
Papa took down the wire around our 
vegetable garden and put up a new fence 
He gave me the old wire and put it up 
for me. I had to work hard to have 
flowers. I would work with them at 
dinner time and on Saturday afternoon, 
and every morning [ would go out to see 
what new flowers were in bloom. [ took 
some of my flowers to the fair last fall 
Chere was ho prize for flowers, but the 
home demonstration agent said they at- 
tracted more attention than almost any 
other exhibit there. I put out poppies, 
pinks, pansies, hollyhocks, narcissus, 
roses, and more besides for this year 

MARGARET BRIDGES 

Cleveland County, N. C. 

Editor's Note—I hope Margaret al- 
ways looks to see what Professor 
Newman has to say about growing flow- 
ers in his Orchard and Garden column, 
and that she reads all of Mrs. Patterson's 
“Southern Little Gardens” articles. We 
hope she will tell us more about her 
flowers for this summer 


Our Quiz Corner 

I—New Questions and Conundrums 

OES a duck have a crop like a giz- 

zard? 

2. How can you tell which the 
turkey hen and which is the gobbler? 

3. Why is a schoolboy being flogged 
like your eye? 

4. What is the difference between 
a tube and a foolish Dutchman? 


Answer’s to Last Week’s “Quiz” 


O CHICKENS close their eyes from, 

the top down, as people do, or from 
the bottom up? From the bottom up 

2. Can a hen lay two eggs in one 
day? Yes. 

3. On which side.of a chicken’s leg— 
front or back—are the scales larger? 
Front. 

4. Chickens do not have teeth, There- 
fore how do they “chew” their food? 
After the food has been swallowed it 
passes from the crop to the gizzard 
The gizzard contains gravel stones and 
the strong muscles of the gizzard grind 
the food and gravel stones together, 
thus “chewing” the food. 

5. What is the difference between 4 
woman and a parasol? You can shut 
a parasol up. 

6. Why should a favorite hen 
called Macduff? Because we wish her 
to lay on. 


7. Why is the letter G like the sun? 
It is the center of light. 


is 


be 


8. When were walking-sticks first 
mentioned in the Bible? When Eve 
presented Adam with a little Cai 


(cane). 





























Saturday, May 27, 1922 


High Grade 


SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red, Green, and Blue Black, 


$1.85 


Bach roll contains 108 square feet of rubber 
roofing. Nails and cement furnished free with 
each roll. 

“" "RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO.. 
Richmond, Virginia. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 





af LEGHORNS 
BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Priee on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an egg record unsurpassed. Specia] Price 
for May and June, $4.25 per 25; $8 per 30; $15 
per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 

ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 




















MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Look 8 t.. 


Postage PAID. 95 per cent 








GET OUR LOW JUNE 


PRICES. June Chicks live arrival guaranteed. 


MONTH’S FEED FREE 
for December _layers with each order, A hatch 


every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 
lings. Select and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio. 


Baby Chicks—BEST—Baby Chicks 


Full directions care of late chicks with each order. 
Purebred—Hoganized. 














BOOM 0h cb tkcnccaypons 64602 60kecbeeseeees 106 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandottes ......... l2c 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas ............+ 15e 
500 or more, 1 per cent 100 less. 
Postpaid — Guaranteed. 


MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, MAGNOLIA, ILL. : 











[BABY CHICKS AND EGGS— 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 

On our Bred-to-lay Strains of White and Brown 
Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas and Orpingtons. 

EGGS: $1.50 per 15; $8 per 100. 
MIXED CHICKS for broilers. Prompt delivery. 
Be eure that you have our new summer circular 

before ordering elsewhere. 


| SABES & BANKER, Box 0, Knoxville, Wane. | 














Baby Chicks, Redueed Prices 53%, "Ne 


10.000 Chicks weekly, of superior quality, from my 
leading purebred varieties From mature breeders 
émy, unsurpassed as money makers. Brown and White 
Leghor: ver 25 chicks, : 50, $7.56; 100. $14; 
500, $67.50; 1,000, $130. Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds, per 25, $4.50; 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, $70 
Mixed chicks, 25, $3.50; 50. $6.50; 100, $12. Live de- 
livery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 6, 8 and 
10-weeks-old pullets. Valuable circular 


C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


—THE OLD RELIABLE ILLINOIS HATCHERY— 
Choice, Select Chicks From Heavy Laying Hens 
White and Brown Leghorns, 50, $7; 
H $13; 500. $62.50. Barred Rocks 
and 8S, C. Reds, 50, $8;,100, $15; 500, 
$72.50 White Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, R. C,. Reds, 50, $8.50; 100, 
$16; 500, $77.50. Black Langshan, 
Ruff Orpington, Parks’ Barred Rocks, 
50, $9; 100, $17; 500, $82.50 8. C. 
Anconas, 33l-egg strain, 50, $9.50; 
100, $18; 500, $87.50. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid par- 








eel poet Order now from this ad and save time. 
Reference: State Bank. Catalog Free. 
MILLER HATCHERY, Box 504, HEYWORTH, ILL. 








Af, SEASON 
922 
Customers report pullets Iay all 
1,000,000 chick vis prepatd parcel post 
,000,000 chicks via cel 
safe delivery guaranteed. leased cus- 
tomers in every state. 19th season. 
Catalog B. 

MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
ox 680 LANCASTER, MO. 












BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed 


dR ’ 
Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Anconas, Pit Games. 
Catalog Free 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


ip aly Chacha 


OF QUALITY —-14 POPULAR BREEDS 
Prepaid Delivery 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every 
Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full of 
useful information 
Dest pa nnweon POULTRY vanes, a 
I - F-23, randall, Indian 
Cc a “a 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 

Rest laying Strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 

atalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 
TIFFANY’S 


CHICKS = iurenice == DUCKLINGS 


SO Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 
CKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. 

Catalog. Free. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, Rt. 3 P, 


NEW LOW PRICE ON JUNE 
CHICKS—From Mountain Raised 


stock. Send for our free catalog 


C of seven popular varieties 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 
nA. 


Bristol, Va.-Te 
































Phoenixville, Pa. 











The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Poison-proof Chickens and the 
Hawk-killing Problem 


R lack of really reliable data on 

the subject, we have hitherto re- 
fused to approve the idea that by ad- 
ministering strychnine, (generally 
spoken of by our 
correspondents as 
nux vomica as 
is clearly indicated 
by mention of its 
admixture with 
grease or gum to be 
applied on the 
heads of chicks for 
the same purpose) 
to young chicks, 
any hawk captur- 
ing and eating any so treated chicks 
would be killed. Many statements 
supporting the theory have reached us, 
but not of such character as to make 
them a safe guide. , 

We have at last, however, what 
may be termed official authority for 
it. Commenting upon a statement in 
John Burrough’s last book, “Under the 
Maples” that “you cannot poison a 
hen with strychnine,” Dr. A. K. Fisher 
of the United States Biological Survey, 
is quoted in the Literary Digest as 
saying: 

“Chickens and the wild gallinaceous 
birds seem to be practically immune 
from the effects of strychnine. Just 
why they have this immunity is a point 
to be learned. Extensive field opera- 
tions and operations carried on in the 
laboratory by the Canadian govern- 
ment, the Biological Survey, and the 
Public Health Service show that a 
quail weighing not over five or six 
ounces will eat with impunity enough 
strychnine-poisoned grain to kill squir- 
rels weighing in the aggregate 20 
pounds. In our extensive operations 
in the Western states against injurious 
rodents, we have distributed over 5,000 
tons (165 carloads) of poisoned grain. 
Although the assistants carrying on 
this work are skilled in finding dead 
animals, up to the present time we 
have been unable to find one single 
game bird destroyed by our opera- 
tions.” 

The nearest to accurate data as to 
the proportion to use, that come from 
poultry breeders, makes the dose “one 
teaspoonful powdered strychnine to 
one quart of dry mash” or “one table- 
spoonful strychnine to one gallon of 
mash.” This to be given slightly mois 
tened, one small feed once every three 
weeks. 

As strychnine is a deadly poison to 
rodents, and also to other animals, the 
mash may possibly be used against 
rats, but proper precautions must be 
taken that other animals do not get it. 


- Timely Poultry Notes 
AS THE early hatched chicks de- 
velop, begin separating the cock- 
erels, either to fatten and sell as fryers, 
or to caponize. As a matter of ccurse, 
some choice ones may be reserved for 
breeders, but even these should be 
housed and yarded separately from 
pullets. 








* * * 


We have had many letters from 
readers, asking about instruments for 
caponizing. This issue contains the 
advertisement of a maker of inmstru- 
ments, who is also a breeder, and who 
is largely responsible for inducing the 
American Poultry Association to put 
capons as a new standard class in the 
next revised standard of perfection. 
ae ae 


Most poultry farmers will suspend 
hatching now until fall. Where this is 
done, all males should be taken out of 
flocks of layers. The infertile eggs will 
be far better for table—the hens will 
lay just as well, some poultry men say 
even better,—and those males intended 
for fall breeders will get a rest, renew- 
ing vigor and strength. Those not re- 
quired for late breeders should be fat- 
tened and eaten, or sold, 


A sloping top to the nests, will pre- 
vent their being used as roosts, and 
avoid the filth that such use entails. 
Neither should young birds be allowed 
to. form:-the, habit ‘of. getting into, the 
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The Old Reliable 
Cardwell Thresher & Separator. 


Best Suit Your Needs 


22x28 inches to 34x46 inches Mounted on Two or 
Four Wheels. 


Write for Prices. 


The Cardwell Machine Co. 


™ 65 CAPONRN & 


A book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 
‘apon 

















ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step in the operatio List 
Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,”’ where to get the best and  neapent noon, tools. Ca are 
immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid te your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 

GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 25, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


HOLSTEINS 


KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’ 
BU GALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates. 
Large number of yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
being introduced. 
BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 
~~ yom HERD ACCREDITED. 
~ A. ER, Mor., ° . 
or., Dept. F, Hollins Ve | 
WAI Great Breeders’ Consignment Sate of the 
South, Smyth Brother’s Sale Pavilion, West 
Broad Street, Richmond, Va. June 22nd. 
Carefully selected Purebred HOLSTEINS of High- 
class, from herds under Federal Government Supervis- 


ion. Sold uncer a Sixty-day Retest Guarantee. 
Consists of Seventy (70) Head—Cows, Heifers, Bulls. 


Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Consignment Sale 


Cot. Geo. W. Baxter, Col. S. T. Wood, 











JERSEYS AND SHORTHORNS 


| REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 


Ready for Service 


OUT OF REGISTER OF MERIT COWS. 
SIRED BY HIGH-CLASS IMPORTED BULL 
ACCREDITED HERD. 

FAIR PRICES — TABULATED PEDIGREES. 


BROMPTON FARM, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


& 
SHORTHORNS 


on Grass 
| Make Large Gains and Im- 

i prove in Quality. 
That’s why they’re popular. 
For SHORTHORN infor- 

mation, address 







































Auctioneer. Pedigree Man. The American Shorthorn 
Any information, write 7 Breeders’ Association, 
WALLACE C. SAUNDERS, | 13 Dexter Park Ave., 
Sales Manager, 330 W. Leigh St., Richmond, Va. Chieago, iinole. 











They Overlooked 
the Diamonds 


HERE is a modern flippancy to the effect 
that, “What you don’t know won’t hurt you.” 
It is also a fallacy. For instance: 


The farmers of Kimberley were a disgusted, 
disheartened lot. They said the soil was too 
rocky to earn,them a living. Some of them left: 
Others died in poverty. 


And all the time their children were play- 
ing with diamonds. 


But the farmers didn’t know. 
the priceless gems were pebbles. 


They thought 


Don’t be like those Kimberley farmers. Know! 


Don’t seek opportunity in some distant place and 
overlook the diamonds that are daily within 
your grasp. Know! 


Advertising is a mine of opportunity. H tells of 
values you wouldn’t know about if it were not 
there to guide you. 


The secret of economical buying is information. 
The man or woman who is best informed is the 
one who buys to best advantage. 


Read the advertisements. Know! 


The Progressive Farmer 























DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. ‘They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 

good. Better be safe than'sorry. Buy advertised products 








nests at night. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Seed Mammoth Yellow Sey pange~-Oh 6@ per Dushel. ms our Milties Porto Rico Plants Plants for Sale~ 
Andrews Hdwe Co., Bethel, N. $1 oor t 











+ 
T », cash with cder J R Batteg, 
Farme Ss Exchange Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—1921 crop. Grown es- Winw x ur, ‘Ga Route 1 Ps ~~ 
, Ana pecially for seed; $1.65 bu., any size lots, sacked, good Porto Rico, Pumpkin Yam Potato Plants—$1,25 per 
. bags, F. O. B. Aurora, N. ¢ Buy f grower and 1,000. Tomato and cabbage planis,.$1 1,000. © 
Breeders Cards nl good seed. Cash with order Austip, Plaut Co th asville, Ga Clark 
e South Creel N. ¢€ = ze lek 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) ne ———EEE - Buy Your State Inspected Potato Plants From Prof 
Mammoth Yellow, Tar Heel Black aud Early Brown Wanuglhtel, an experienced plant grower. Pr F 





maid f Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word Soy Beans—1921 crop, selected seed st ® bushels 1,000. Address, Homeland, Ga 
“ and less, $1.65; 11 to 25 bushels, $1.60; 26 to 50 ~ " ma Jerseys Bae 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. bushels, $1.55; over 50 bushels, $1.50. Cash with order, went Busnes 5 Lanta Ccnuine Big Stem Jerseys 
‘ " ea te ; s J. C. Blanchard & Co,, Hertford, N. C. (Blanchards and Yellow, 300, .; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50, posipentt 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State plainly Since 1832. J.T. Councill & ‘Sons, Franklin,” Va 























































































































































































































































ee i ee es: oe Oe ED proved Porto FE Potato P —$1.25 L008: 
ers CABBAGE AND COLLARDS _ on ae. S11 000 Milles an” daa with 
Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an Purebred Duroc and Potend- China Hogs—Of large Cabbage Plants—All varieties; 500, 75c; 1,000, é de rs, American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
fasue in The Progressive Farmer Rs Sones types. Pigs $1 ‘ah ease, average ° oe. $10 postpaid. Leroy Hall, ‘Hills oo Se Millions Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Shipped in toot 
LIVESTOCK lew or 2 or more, cll, Po “ap perm, Box atin 50c Ty og and oer ao ke. Piseah, postpaid, Hillst i than” yen. Tawesville, OK. OL.SE, postpaid, 
Lynchburg, Va. 50c; 500, | 5e alter arks, isgah a . Be: 
Any Quantity re abbage and Collard ‘Plants—Leading ~ Jmpr ved Porto Rico Pls ants (Inspected )— $1.4 40 1,000; 
BERKSHIRES PET STOCK varieties; 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, By ex- 5,000 up, $1.25 1,000. Tomatoes, $1.50 1,000. Guar: 
press, $1 1,000. Guarantee to ship good ‘plants, Set anteed Fossett Plant Co., Baxley, Ga 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8S. C. collards early. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. Twenty- five Million Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potate 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. DOGS Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Collard, Tomato, Plants—$1.25 1,000, mail or express. Write Victor 
Large Prolific Berkshires. Laurel Grove Farm, Registered White Coliie Pups—Cheap. Mrs. H. J. —. Beet, Lettuce, Bermuda Onion, Kale one Brus- Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga.; Valdosta, Ga 
Homeville, Va Hooks, Clarkton, N. — 300, Toes 500. a1: 7 we. $1 es Betisfection ‘oan a” Improved Golden Yam Potato—Best in “quality, 
Large Berkshires—-Bears ready for service. L. P. ixtra Fine Pointer Pups— Males, "$15; females, $10. teed. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, a 'S, 1 yg a ee wagging coe. Fyants, $2 per 
Woodard, Wilson, N. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8S. ~ : E 
am > > aa 
Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American For Sale—Beagle Hound Puppies—2 months old, CANE AND SORGHUM Government ggovetor; #1 100n, eat GP sevice Cag by 
National Rank, Richmond, Va. $10 per pair, Satisfaction guaranteed. J. B. Wilson, Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane Seed—Recleaned seed, with order. W. M. & F. M. Bullard, Baxley, Ga, am 
Berkshires—Sows, Boars—Big type. Bred sows, scr- Mebane, N. C. ; best variety for syrup, bushel, $2.50; % bushel, $1.25; 
vice boars. Now booking orders for spring RABBITS less quantities, 10¢ Ih. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, li ion, Bic 0 Potato Plants-—One thousand or one mil- 
Write for circular and prices. Fred D, Paxton, East Tennessee. eon. Price $i pet 1,008, any quantity. Guarantes te 
Falls Church, Va. New Zealand Red Rabbits—$2 each. Red Carneauxr Sorghum Seed—-Early Amber, Early Orange, bushel, ehip in three days. Wain Trading Co., Edison, Ga 
DUROC-JERSEYS Pigeons, 75c each. Homer pigeons, 50c each. Chas. A. $1.99; 5-bushel lots up, $1.80. Red Toy cane seed, Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 per 1.000, | May 
oc- Cromartie, Elizabethtown, N. C bushel, $2.10; 5-bushel lots up, $2. iadeee Seed Co., and June delivery, Plants Government inspected Can 
Duroc Pigs—Of best breeding. Pigs not akin. Ritchie Pedigreed Rabbits—Flemish Giants, New Zealands, Nashville. Tenn. “> promptly. Appling Plant Co., Box 154, Barley, 
& Rainey, Petersburg, Va. Belgians, at prices to suit you. Free rabbit booklet. CHUFAS —— 





The Laurel Rabbitry, 128 S. Laurel St., Richmond, Va, 








Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—State inspected, 
10 1 F 





















































































































































Big e Duroc Pigs—10 weeks, $10 up; registered. 
B.C. Spain, Church Road, Va ’ - U Chufas—Larg ce, hand cleaned, no rocks, per bane. chemically treated; $1.10 1,000; lots 10,000, $1, F. 
o. eens MISCELLANEOUS $5; peck, $1.5 oF O. B. Burlington, N. C.; cash B. Prompt shipments. Southeastern Piant Co.. Pits 
Pigs , Se : . Jeorg 
ay $0 | ng eg NS Paes Canaries, Birds, Parrots, Monkeys, Dogs, Feed Sup- With order. in - Lorentz —— 
= plies, etc. Southern Pett Shop, Box 1548, Winston- CORN Porto Rico Improved Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; 
one rel Duroe-J Jersey, Pigs—Best breeding. he Salem, N. C. 5,000, $1.40 1,000; 10,000, $1.30 1,000. Fully guaran. 
reach of everyone. rite me your wants. — ~ Genuine Mexican June Seed Corn—Best for late teed. April Ist shipments, Brigman Plant Co., Bax- 
Alexander, Fairfield, Va 0 oS: mack. Ula: ley, Georgia. 
Planting. Bushel, $2.50; peck, 75c; gallon, 40c, Hude- orgia. 

. For Sale—Fall Boars, Bred Sows and Gilts—Also the P ULTRY AND EGGS mon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000, to 10,000; 
est lot of spring pigs we have ever raised. All real >a $1.25 per 1,000 for 10,000 or over. Shipments, Apr 
Durocs, sired by our champion and grand champion ANCONAS GRASS SEED May and June, Potato Curing and Storage pei 

herd boar. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. Ancona Eggs for Hatching— Either comb, $1.50 15, sudan Grass—100 Ibs., " 7.50; 50 Ths., $45 25 bs., Helena, Ga 
aot Herd Roare—Gucen’s Great Orion, sired by F. L. Hudson, Greenville, N. a Ee ting Senne. l0e Mm. Hudmon Seed Co, Absolutely Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Treated 
reat Orion, the world’s champion; dam by Great St " ~ and Government inspected. April and May deliv 
‘ ; ‘ oomae Anconas—World’s best “Jayers; 15 eggs, S 1 cted. ¥ delivery, 
Sensation: G, HE Otlon King. junior hampton at gi'ag""i0o," $6.35, ‘postpaid. Aaja Womble, Sear MILLET $1.25 1,000; June delivery, #1 1,000. TN. Fan 
. . y ‘ a . zgeraid, ra. 
boar pig sired by one of the above boars. Chestnut Creek, N.C. ~Wiitiet — Genuine Tennessee German or Golden — a —— 
Hill Farm, Lynchburg, Va. AN NS Bushel, $1.65: sack lots, $1.60 bushel; 2%4-bu. cotton For Sale—BPedigreed Porto Rico Potato Plants—Thag 
- —_¥ DALUSIA _— eS “ iene Rvees. Se mature potatoes quicker, yield more, grade higher, and 
HAMPSHIRES ——_—_—_—_. —- --——- — gacks, each 35c extra. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, jo, bette Will t . - 
Purebred Blug Andalusian Stock for Sale. Smyre Tennessee Win i ae R he be ready for ar May the first. 
Registered Hampshire Boar Pigs—Grand champion Poultry Farm, Conover, N. C. a" ne cere eect 
breeding, 8 to 10 weeks old, 30 to 40 IDs., papers fur- LEGHORNS ’ PEANUTS _ Porto | Rico, Nancy Hall, Hayman ~ and Big” Stem 
nished, $10 each. J. B. Neal, Lake Toxaway, N.C. 15 S.C. Brown Leghorns Be s—$1, postpaid. Sunny Peanuts !—Recleaned, Selected White © Spanish Seed yng uate fn rr pg BY ert hy ri 
3 8. x ‘0 ue gs—3l, ° > laa » rs: Se ue . au a a oe : , 
oO. I. C.’s side Farm, Claremont, N. e — 5 ag i 20-T. bays; Se per Ih. F. H. McCrae, gach, Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va 
se stties” | Pigs—From prize-winning sires, and gone; Ferris S. C. White Le arn Eggs—303-egg strain; Selected No. 1 Seed or Roasting Peanuts—Alabama wg Rag ee ger ta ey mg By 
: : $1.25 15; $7 100. Hillside » Poultry Yard, Riggs, Va. 4c 1.; Wh Spanist Db. N d and Pink Skin—$1.05 per 1,000; 5,000 lots, 95c; full 
Hereford bull calves. J. BE. Patterson & Son, Bedford, [=< *' "oo . Runners, | 4c “3 ite Spanish, 4c . o order count, Government inspected, prompt delivery. Satis 
Virginia. White Leghorn Cockerels—10 weeks old, from 250- accepted for less than 100 Ibs. C ash with order. Goff- faction guaranteed. Walton Bland, Baxley, Ga 
egg strain; $1.25 each. Roller Poultry Farm, Bridge- Hutchison Mere. Co. (Inc., $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. —< 
POLAND- CHINAS water, Va. — PEAS) Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to 5,000, 
Will Sell Buster Boy—A son of Giant Buster, at a Whi Fagg > “ er 2 at $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.50 per 1,000, 
} § , r y 3 1ite Leghorn Chicks—From 250-egg strain jrea = - va Sore ag F: ~*k Leading varieties tomato plants, same price. Satisfac- 
sacrifice, to keep from inbreeding. Paul Outlaw, Seven bargain at 10c, for June. Delivery guaranteed. Our Sound Clay Peas—$2.25 bushel. Jones Farms, er- tion guaranteed. Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga 
Springs, N. €. June chicks will lay in December. Roller Poultry Shaw, 8S. C. Sas — ; 5 - ; 
- — — — - Site. tienen Ve, aa ny ey Tg . 7 > enuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, oir 5; 500, 
Spotted Poland-Chinas—Size, -quality and finish. 1! . . Get our wholesale prices before buying. $1, prepaid, insured; 10,000 expressed, $1: Strong, 
Prices reasonable Satisfaction guaranteed. Warren ee 8 ue Leghorn Cockerels—8-10 weeks old; Canal Seed Company, _ Franklin, Va healthy, Government inspected. We grow oo. we ship. 
Morton, Russellville, Kentucky. beauties. Wyckoff, Kerlin, Ferris strains. $2.50 and 200 Bushels Whippoorwill Peas—In 244-bushel sacks, Medlin Plant Farm, Pineville, N. C., and Fort Mill, 
Am Offering Registered Poland-China Pigs—Of best $3 each, while they last. Bagwell’s Carolina Farms, $170 per bu., cash with order. Smith Bros., Concord, Svuth Carotina call 
Western breeding. Re asonable prices. E. O. Hunter, atc 307, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ — ~_ oo Georgia. : oat om We offer Nancy y Hall, Por Porto Ri Rico, Southern Queen 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Route ,7. Vigorous, Strong-hatched S. C. White Leghorn Baby Peas for Sale—Irons and Brabham—$2.25 per bu.; &"d Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50_ per 
We Have a Nice Lot of Big Type Poland-China Pigs Chicks—Prepaid by parcel post, full count, 100 per Mixed, $2.15 per bu., here. W. J. Met artha, Lexing. 1-900; in 10,000 lots. $1.25 per 1.000, F. 0. B. Hick- 

































































































































4 Sale—The , ns ) cent live delivery guaranteed, $13 per 109; $7 per 50; 4, Ss. ¢ ? ory,; for prompt shipment, Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 

naw f jt ae wy pest ee to be had. Drs $3.75 per Prompt shipment. Request my latest oe —-—- - ~ _- —— North Carolina 
. ee naa = alog Eleventh season. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, Brabham or Iron Peas—$2.35 bushe Rest cowpea ~ dine Sate eins won Pi: $5 1.000: 3.8 

For Sale—Pedigreed Poland-Chinas—Granddaughtera North (Carolina. for the money. Clays, $2.20. Edw. H. a a, Gifford, ,9,/euune i go as ae ene "o1.b5. Geom 
of $50,000 Clansman boar, 4 months old, $17.50 each. South Carolina, fr " rth oh eps rnin Pas vabi ne deck oe pn eth hie 
Grandsons and daughters of Wonder Mastodon, world’s PLYMOUTH ROCKS =o a Py Te Seas ORE ag TET ney y ils ee ee Fg LB acl Lene 
grand champion, 1920, 3 months old, $15 each. Per- - —— ea Bound, . eceane ock 242 -bushe ages. ain soil are ideal Ten ye ars in the business River- 
Gimmon Grove Farm, Walstonburg, N White Rocks—Bred to lay, weigh and pay. 15 Eggs, Bré abham, $2.25; mixed, $2. F. H. Mi “rae, Denmark side Farms. Maxton, N. € 

— $1.50 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. L. M, Wil- Seuth Bavoline. a Ea eR mae perme 
° aww > ————— — — ions Pork 0 Potato wer 1 
auntie | og | Polgnd-Chinas—10-weeks old rt SS Se Cowpeas—Whippoorwills, $2. bushel ; SI at; tre against diseose $1 1 $1.50 
Archa Back King,, Paul No. 20 blood. Boar pigs, $15; Barred Rock Eggs—#1 25 15; $7 100, 10-weeks cock- all even weight 244-bushel bags; cash, order, 10,000, § 0: mailed or expr i Fi ts; Wel 
@ow pigs, $20. Bred gilts and sows, a matter of corre- erels_and pullets, $1.5 “Thompson Ringlet.”’ Hill- Forsyth. | Wire, carlot prices. Rhodes packed Satisfaction guaranteed. Whales ale Plant 
spondence. Geo. K. Smith & Son, Lewisport, Ky. side Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va. Forsyth, Ga Company, Thomasville, Ga 
Thompson’s Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks Di- Peas—All the leading varieties, at farmers’ prices, Ten Million Genuine Por to Rico Sweet Potato Plants 
a ABERDEEN-ANGUS rect—< veoh hy ars $3 to $10; pullets, $3; hens, Also pyschred sons and Pg ety sows fn farrow; —Covernment inspected; 30 per 1,000, express or 
Sale—. ttle—We won all Gre . $2.75; 15 eggs, , $3; postpaid. Mrs. Dora Minton, Service boars and pigs, . B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, parcel post; $1 per 1, 000 i 000 lots or more. Prompt 
PP. Fn Pye oil on a * y won, all Grand ‘Cham. Jonesville, Va. North Carolina, ee eS ee _ oe MS ae 2 r Vai te an Southern Plant 
Carolina and Georgia. Sanford & Rich,. Mocksville, Ah inion! a Th ne Bat 
North Carolina. RHODE ISLAND REDS 2 . - PEPPER i Fifteen Millions Genuine Porio Rico Sweet hy 
Reds—Roth Combs—Sale of Breeders—LEggs, half Sweet and Hot Peppers—Postpaid, 100, 50c¢c; 500, Plants — Guaranteed satisfaction or money refund 
——— GUERNSEYS price. Finest Reds in 17 years’ breeding. for ‘show and . Thom: asville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. ais per ere’ pater. R gi? $1.35 per . expres? 

For Sale—Registered Guernseys — 6-yi ear-old cow, e#@8. Catalog free. Mrs, J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, -10 per 1,000, in 5.000 lots or more *’rompt ship- 
fresh, good roducer: 2-year-old bred heifer, from im- North Carolina. ’ - —_ einen MON _ Maneee Fiant Uo, Valdous, Ga. - 
Ported sto fancy bred a ‘eae at farmers’ prices. Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000, fureka Farm, Clare- Absolutely Pure Dise free Porto Bico Potato 
oO. L. Rhyne, Gastonia, N. : WYANDOTTES mont, N. C Plants—Postpaid, 500, $ 1,000, $2.50; by express, 

Ten Trios White Wyandottes — Also One-day-old low Svy Beans—81.50. Gratz Credle, #2 1.000; 4,000 and over, $1.75: Leading varieties 
HEREFORDS aan NE die Gheaveat but the best. Bates Wyan- a. yy is a se i Mh at tomato plants, 60 cents 100. Full count and imme- 

Two-year-old Hereford Bulls—10 Splendid Young m, McComb, Miss. “Satsin Pianie bes, 61.56. Carolina Plat Dana. diate shipment. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 

‘ows—Freshen soon; $60 each. Tw r lis, $50. —- “ - Dis OV, gs.av. arolina an arm, Genuin oproved Nancy He Kean — 
$0 head young cattle, $50. E. ‘Hundley, Novello, ‘Var TWO OR MORE BREEDS Claremont, N.C parting Imeraves Uancy Tisll ome Porte Mee Pe 

Ar eF Baby Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred flocks. ~ Potato Plants—300,, $1.25; 1,000, $2. G. W. Mur- anteed; at $1.75 per 1,000, prepaid, by express 
_HOLSTEINS Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White ray, Claremont, N. C or parcel post, Shipment made prompt the day order 
tow ve Helstein Heifers—ftred, $46. W. Hundley, Boyd- ee ag A he ee gy b+ y Genuine Porto a Potato Plants—$1 1,000, A, 8. Route 1 The Victor Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga, 
mn, Va. °F; Tilincie F Wells, Tallahassee, Fla : = —_— 

} on ecnsderipeiosneneiedimiaaiaptamen Hatchery, Lincoln, IMlinois. pasate A oe i " : 
7 “'—_ me tA wR =e Genuine "Government “Inspected Porto Rico Potato 

ss - > -$1.7 } - 

williger, Wauwatona, st Calves—Write L. Ter- . ray tianement mate F Plants—$1.75 1,000. W. F. Mur-  pyants—1,000, $1.75; 500, 90c, postpaid, insured. NO 
poem: ik Mlle dretadht sting aciltnaiiatinentis iain SEEDS AND PLANTS y = order too large. Immediate shipment. Transplanted 

Two Splendidly Bred Bull Calves—3 months old, ah Porto Potato Plants—$1.20 per 1,000. Jeff Dayis tomato plants, beginning to bloom, 100, $1; 1,000, $5. 
feichn ma W. Graves, American National Bank, Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘‘Make Good” Plant Co., Hazlehurst, Ga Seo ae — ae experience. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Max- 

— Run it consecutively and get better results. Leading Varietics Potato Plants “$2 1.000. Sunny- oN: 

Yor Sale—Registered Holstein Bulls—One bull r ready side Farm, Claremont, N. Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Tri- 
for service, out of an Advanced Registry cow. One BEANS ". = —— . F Pla: a ‘a ———- umph, Eastern Yam, Red Mobelian and Japanese Yam 
— 6 weeks old, out of state champion Tennessee ~~~. = ee Impro ved Porto Rico unts—90e 1,000; over 1,000, —$z per 1,000, If wanted by parcel post, add 10 cents 

% Dairy Department, University of Tennessee, ~ =e ag Tw, *, Brows ee J Soy Beans—$1. 60 Te. Brant nen Bros., Baxley, Ga. ______ for first 160 and 2 cents for each additional 100, Cash 
Knoxville, Tenn bush ¥. &. a en __. ~~ Porto Rico Potato Plants—85c per 1,000, I give sat- With order. Prompt shipment and satisfaction guar- 
JERSEYS ” Fancy 3 Mammoth Yellow Soy Beaus. Edgecombe Seed isfaction. E. M. Dunwoody, Baxley, Ga. anteed. ©. €. Taylor, Maiden, N. C, 
C wt 











Breeders’ Association, Tarboro, N. C. "Zaokout M rantatin Seed Potato-s Tie peck. * Hen- Sweet Potato Plants—Inspect ed, » Porto Ricos—Parcet 
N.C 


— 
For Sale—Purebred Regist red "Jersey Bull—3 years years S > mdersonvila post paid, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500 : 1,000, $1.75, 
(i 4 oy Beans—Get Our wholesale prices before buying. dersonville Seed Co., Hendersonvile, 

old and gentle, N. E. Mohn & Co., New Bern, N. C. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 





express collect, 1,000, $1 50; 5 : 

- = sia Certified Triumph, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall—$1 per Ruby King and Pimiento pepper plants, pa 

Bull ‘Calves Line S hae Reciotered 5 Jesoes ~ Soy Beans—Virginia Eerly and others. Write for 1,000, Rosemary Farm, Georgetown, 8, C paid, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2. Safe 
ree ohle 7 . . ] s v J — SS » are Pe 

Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- in MR A a i hg De oh _ _ Porto Rico Potato Plants—90¢_ 1,000; 10,000, 85e; Simmer ig en pe Jamis is 

monde, N.C. Virginia Early and Mammoth Yellow 1921 Crop Soy cash with order. y Bowen, _Baxley, Go, $$ $$ 

Beatis—$1.50 bushel, F. O. B. Roper, N. C. W. J. Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Grown 

lis—Out of daughters of the Rateman. ~ Porto Ric from shipment No. 1 hand-selected seed, especially 





10,000, $13. 
el post 































Registered Jersey B » per 1,000. Can ship 











































great ‘‘Eminent”’ and snsational Fern,’’ sired by 50 ——————— — — promptly. gham, Ga, a ‘uring house. . pated: 
per cent ‘‘Golden Fern’s Lad.’’ Cows and heifers, all Mammoth Yellow Seed S xy Beans— —Ree leaned, v un- Nance Px co Potato Plants- ), $1 os: ahora, 000 for $1. ne oy ae 
ages, Bred for butter production. Accredited herd. mixed, $1.50 bushel, cash with order. Oak Grove Stuck a > ace — 0, ext 5 { > reel i 50 
Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va Farm, Camden, N. C. 1, 000, $2 Setzer Plant Farm, C laremont, a 1,000, express collect. Prepaid parcel post ade 
y > 4 . - Ce  N. - 1,000. We are giving entire satis 
= ~ Porto Rico Potato Plants—5, 000, $1.20; 10,000, $1; > 00, 50¢ 
For Sale—Biloxi Soy Beans—*4 bushel. Mammoth 5 - on saw, laa . "a $s. all varieties, parcel post paid, 1 Oe, 
a ___RED POLLS ns Yellows, $1.55; this punt. Middletown Grain & Seed 25,000, S50 per 1,000. _C. 7. Cooper, Baxley, Ga Bag iN $1.50; 1.000, $2.50. Re ference, Brad ahr 
ant Purpose Red Polled Cattle—Of best breeding. o., Middletown, N. C : i Porto Rico, Nancy Holl, Southern Queen, Triumph— Bank of Triton, and. National Bank. Tifton Potato 
will somenes oe b ome and pean wg #3 Stock Mammoth Ye sllow Seed Soy Beans—$1.75 bu: bushel; $1.70 1,000, _Drepald. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. — = ; : ra 
¥ ~ * Hollybrooks, $2. Carlots, 0c bushel less. EE, P., Porto Rico, Sart ¥ am Sweet Potato Plants—$1 TOMATOES 





Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 








Cahoon, Columbia, N. C 1,000. Prompt shipments, Eyergreen Farm, Thomas- n00 























































































————————— a SSS H ‘omato Plants —Postpaid, 75e. Walter Parks, 

GOATS Mammoth 3 w Soy Beans =e fancy recleaned yille, Ga. a a a 
 Aaeitien Wiad -s . GC "| - seed, bushel, $2.30; sack lots up, $2.25 bushel. Hud- Improved Porto Rico Potato Plonts—Government in- ~~), ‘ T asville Pls %0., 
aatatee Goats for Sale. Richard McGlohon, Winton, mon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn estent Wis ak eas Get ee. _ - = an remetaee a per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., 
. . " a Baxley, Ga Scones — s- — 

For Sale—Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans come : seipiasiaiapniianaaniatinsi rR r , 
MARES for Seed—$1.80 per bushel, F. O. B. New Bern. J. H. Certifi . 1.000; w Tomato Plants—100 50c! 300, $1. G. W. Murray. 
Seed— 7 5 J. Certified E arly Triumph Plants—$1 1,000; will ‘pay ch "ly remont, N.C 
Six-year-old Dark Bay Keutucky- bred Saddle Mare. Parker & Co, New Bern, N.C. postage on 5,000 or more, G. A, DeKay, Georgetown,  nandeen a . a 
C. E. Bozardt, Orangeburg, S. Velvet Beat Sound, clean stock. Early Speckled South Carolina. pone: © Plants—100, 50c; 300, $1. Carolina Play 
aaa - ~ Bunning variety; new bushel bags; $1.50 per bushel. Porto Rico Potato P tants —Well rooted and shipped arm, Claremont, N.C. 
ee F F. H. McCrae, Denmar S. ©. quick. 1,000, $ 5,000, $5. Thomasville Plam Co., Tomato Plants—Leading varieties: 300, 500, 
c Gentle Sane a -Donkey and rig. ~ Jno. M. Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans -Grown especially for Thomasville, Ga, $1.25, postpaid. Leroy Hall. Hillsboro, N. C c 
unningham randy a seed, 1921 crop, in good even ight bess; feast 70 per Porto Rico Potato Piants—Prompt shipments; $1.25 ast Vari > : : 
: , : . a = t Variety Tomato Plants—-100, 50c; 300, $1; 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 3 oer 1.000; 31 per 1,000 for 5,000 or over. Emerald gj postpaid, Sunnyside Far, Claremont, N. 
Purebred E P F ; : Mammoth Yellow Recleaned Seed Soy Peans—Beans arms, eles, Ga ge —— — ae — as é 
urebred Essex Pigs—25 to 35 Ibs., $10 to $15 each. put up in strong 2-bushel bags, $1.65 bushel. Milling Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000; 90¢ 500, post- he ale—Stone Tomato Fiants— re 
2 Purebred Poland-China sows, open, weight about 200 corn, in 2%-bushel bags, 75c bu. W. J. Midgette, Lake paid, insured. Dy express, $1.50. Mecklenburg Plant Porte Rico potato plants. $1.50 1,000; 10,000 up. 
BD. each, $25 « each. A. A. Autry, Autryville, N.C. Landing, N. C. Co., Maxton, N. C Batiefaction ‘wean srownsvule Plant 
—— <a aS EERSTE naneen Sh ae Rion srownsville, S . 

Bred Sows and Gilts—-These sows will weigh from G anteed Secd Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans—Bag- Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1.000 in lots of 2,000 $< $$$ 
200 to 300 noande, Bred to farrow_in May and June. ged; in car lots or less, F. O. B. Woodley Station, at and up. State inspected and fully guaranteed. J. H , Transplanted Tomato Plants -Leading varieties: ‘be 
Price from $50 to $100. Chestnut Hill Farm, Lynch- $1.70 per bushel. Address H. T. Davenlort, Columbia, Brigman, Baxley, Ga. * ginning to bloom, 100 1.000, $ Porto Rico potato 
burg. Va. North Carolina - plants, Government inspeceed, guaranteed pure, 1,000 















Inspected mee Hall, Porto Rico Pl aaN guy = og $1.75; 500, 90c; any quantity; immediate shipm 











50 Grade Essex, Poland- China and Duroc Pigs, 2 to Mung Beans—50ce per Ib., postpaid. The greatest shipment; 500, $1.20; 1,000, $2.15, prepaid 0stpaid, insured Mecklenburg Plant Co., Max 
6 weeks. ship choice ones, 10 weeks, $10 pair; 8 weeks, hay and soil improvement crov: grows from 8 to 6 feet grown tomato, same price. SG araiteied Geees s pep- on tae pinaabbieict ad : 

$9 Da 6 choice ones, $25. J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, high; 4 Ibs. to plant 1 acre in 3%-foot rows, A. L. per, $1 100; $5 1,000. Grown here. Springdale Farm, = a's 
a, ‘Carolina. Toftin, Catawba, N. €. BMnnrne Nv c = (Classified ads. continued cn next paccd 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


State plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 



























































PIO OID SE: eet eee 
—o 
TOMATOES One-man Kirstin Stump Puller—-Drum model; used 
ai - ae very little; cheap Ls Eakes Greenville N. ¢ 
Tra romato cage s—Pouderosa Earliana, a 
ssp apnie fest and Othe 100, $1 Field grown For Sale Cheap—Deering reaper and binder; No. 3 
1,000 00, $1 4 stpaid ai insured Geiser thresher ; one American shing fle mill Will ex 
Rivers M NW. ¢ mange r lumbe Lynn Bros ast Durham, N. C, 
Millions Tomato P Earliana ai ater Balti- Three Unused Samsor Tre actors—$450 each. Slightly 
more 50 postpaid min 500 postpaid by xpress »-light plant i, $200 80 H.P. boiler 
$1 00 Plants packe d moss ( tee prompt ALP. Mona rh Corliss Engine, fine, cheap 
shipment Pr “ee Faim, Ulah, N. ¢ o 4-gin stems, and oii mill machinery; sacrifice 
- _ en prices For particulars, apply, Box 29, Brunson, 8S. ¢ 
TREES _ 
Get Our Prices Lefove Ordering J. Van Lindley MISCELLANEOUS 
Nursery (e¢ Por N. ¢ 
ote nt ee nee 
Karly Bearing Budded and Grafted Paper Shell Pe- We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere in 
can ‘Trees—World’s largest, pecau nursery, and finest the world. No charges unless collected. May’s Col 
trees guaranteed, Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, le n Agency, Somerset, 
mberton, Miss 
Lumb fi Unbleached Light Weight Drilling—35 inches wide, 
MiSCELL L. ANEOU S SEEDS AND PLANTS 8 1-3¢ yard. Good sheeting. 36 inches wide, 10c¢ yard 
- - ———— All postpaid Atco Stores Co Atco, Ga 
J le Cab “Pla Cauliflower, Field-grown - 
3. Ete Write fer prices. Hickory Seed Remnant Bundles Containing 10 yards cheviots, $1; 
\ 10 yards chambray, $1.25; 10 yards gingham, $1.50. 
oe Add postage B. & R. Mfg. Co., Tupelo, Miss. 
Velvet ‘ peas We can make prompt 
ashipment velvet beans and cowpeas Write or wire for Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
prices, Sound stock, in new bags. Shuler & Smoak tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but_only a 
Orangeburg, 8. C few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
_ - —-+--- —- - ————-_ well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
Cabbage Plants-—For late heading. Also cabbage tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
wllard Name variety. Tomato, Stone, Matchless, Farmer. 


Baltimore: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid 
It’s quality you want. Quick delivery. Maple Grove 
Farms, Franklin, Va 


Rhodes Big Texas Sorghum—Sure satisfaction; peck, 
$1.25; bushel, $4.25. Nancy Davis Cornfield beans, 
Whatley’ s Red Cob Prolific, peck, T5e; 
Hastings Prolific corn, peck, 75c; bushel, 
Rhodes Seed Co., 


peck, $3.75 
bushel, $3 
$3. Dwarf Essex rape, léc pound. 
Forsyth, Ga. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
ovr paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
eces ag to his honesty and business responsibility. 














NORTH CAROLINA 


” Five Good Farms for Sale—Easy terms 
Dunn, N 


Joel Layton, 


Nice Country Home—Alamance County—150 Acres-— 
Good buildings; nice neighborhood R. E Prince, 
Rn gh, N. C, 





90-Acre Farm—1% miles from Guilford College, N 
‘ Large barn; good dwelling; % mile off asphalt 
ad; $150 acre. Good for dairy Easy terms. Guil- 
ord Insurance Realty Co., Greensboro, N. C 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





114-Acre Farm—Only $2,300—Near railroad station; 
! il; 4 res tobacco yielded $1,600: bale cotton to 
about 500 pine: pulpwood; 20,000 feet timber; 
good cotts tobacco barn, stables Rare bar- 
gains, at % 300, "Dart cas sh. G. W. Harrelson, Andrews 
“ h Cardlina 
VIRGINIA 

Special Sale—Corn, Grain, Tobacco, Stock Farm 
250 Acres—Inecluding crops, stock machinery only 
$12,500; long, easy terms Zeal producer Improved 
highway; near great educational enter Blakstone; 
150 acres oleared; plenty timber; Comfortable dwelling; 
two tenant houses, stables, 4 tobacco barns, et rite 
full desmription this and other real bargains, all sizes 
RK. Fredericksen, Blackstone. Va 

Virginia PFarm—Fine flue-cured tobacco and stock 
vi ng farm, near Emp . we 19144 acres: 75 in 
ultivation; balance pasture and timber watered by 
wel springs and creek Fine t ti-room house 
barn, tenant house, ete, Will divide into 140 and 79%- 
wre tracts Price $10,500 for whole, including equip 
ment Chas. Bolland, 3309 Glenmore Ave., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 





OTHER STATES 

For Sale—-1;900-Acre Farm—7 miles from Montgom- 

ery, Ala. Write for information. Address, Owners, 
Rox 225, Montgomery, Ala. 











________ AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repair- 
men—Send for free copy of this month’s issue. It con- 
tains helpful, instructive information on overhauling 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batteries, 
ete. Over 140 pages, illustrated. Send for free copy 
today. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bidg., Cin 
cinnatL 





BEES 


“Florida First’ * Queen Bees —Bred from finest Italian 
stock. Circular free. Indian River Apiaries, Wilson, 
Florida. ant : 

For Sale—Three Banded Italian Queens—Untested, 
$1.25 each; $12 dozen select, untested, $1.50 each 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Carolina Bee Co., W. O 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Start a Pressing, Cleaning and Dyeing Shop—Splen 

did field, excellent profit. We tell you how Write for 


booklet ten-Vonde Svstem, Dept. 23, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


CREAM 
The Pine State “reamery, Raleigh, N. C., desires to 
purchase cream for making butter, for cash, payable 
twice a month. 




















HONEY 
Pure gags ig Honey—By prepaid parcel post 12 
Ibs., $2.40. RB. C. Boswell, Wilson, Fla., Sample, 15c. 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
Prints, 3 to Se, W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


OYSTER SHELLS 








(15) 485 


|PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
MERIDALE JERSEYS 


Third Annual Auction Sale 
Thursday, June 8, 1922 
Meredith, New York 























Meridale Farms 


Few dairymen realize the opportunities afforded by such 
an Importation Sale as this Annual Sale by Ayer & McKinney. 


Many of the real bargains of such a sale should find their 
way into the herds of dairy farmers who are accustomed 
to pay moderate prices for their Jerseys. That they do not 
do so is due largely to a mistaken understanding of the 
nature of the Importation Sales. 


The Imported Jap, 75265, the only bull of the Jersey 
breed with five daughters with records of more than 1000 
pounds of butter in a year, was a bargain at an Importation 
Sale. 


This year’s offerings by Ayer & McKinney are all cattle 
of the highest quality and any dairy farmer who wishes to 
enrich his herd with the blood of the popular Jersey breed- 
ing lines will be fully repaid by attending this sale, to pick up 
the good ones others may overlook. 


The Sale Catalog tells the story. 
Write for a copy. It is free. 


Special train from New York (N. Y., O. and W. R. R. from 
Weehawken, N. J., via West 42nd Street Ferry) the night of 
June 7th. Low rates. Make your reservations early. 


TOM DEMPSEY, Sales Manager, Westerville, Ohio 


Ayer & McKinney 


Meredith, New York 


Meridale Farms 

















Crushed Oyster Shells for Chickens—$1 per 100 
Ibs. Stokes Poultry Farm, Stokes, N. C 





ROOFING 
Roofing Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
wofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; ridge 
r valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
cornices Write us for prices We furnish mechanics 
to erect our goods when desired sudd-Piper Roofing 
Co Distributors, Durham, N, C 
SHINGLES 












Shingles —Car lots. 
yson, Ga 


leaf Yellow Pine and c yo 
Attractive prices. Dan Shipp, Fin 
PRINTING 
500 White = hice Printed—$1.75 
Creedmoor, N. © 
250 Envelopes—$1. 10; 500, $1.75, postpaid. 
Press, Bear Creek, ¢ 














Times-News, 





Womble 





Cotton is King at Seagraves, Gaines County, Texas— 
Where they have no Boll Weevils, no Chinch Bugs and 
no Pink Boll Worms, and where you can raise from a 
half to three-quarters of a bale of cotton and from 30 to 
40 bushels of corn to the acre. We are offering to sell 
the Spearman Farm Lands in quantities to suit the 
purchaser at from $10 to $18 per acre with a small 
eash payment and on long time and at a low rate of 
interest. If you are interested in acquiring a home 
for yourself and family where you can have an abund- 
ance of pure fresh water and a healthful climate, write 
a card today to W. A. SoRelle, Gen. Agt., 8 Santa Fe 
Kidg., Seagraves, Texas, for a descriptive pamphlet 
eiving full information about this country and the plan 
of purchase. This is a good country to live in, a good 
country to make money in and it is a good country to 
raise a family in. It is the coming grain and cotton 
country of the West 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


35 Month—1 Become Become Railwa: ay Mail Clerks - —List po- 
sitions free, Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. E-142, Rochester, N. ¥ 

, Become Automobile Experts Hundreds vacancies. 
$45 week, Learn while earning Write Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. E-419, Rochester, N. Y 

Women -Girls, 

Learn while earr 
Institute, Dept. I 





















Learn Dress Designing $35 week. 
. Sample lessons free. Franklin 
40. Rochester 














1 
Become Expert Milliners—$125 month. Earn while 

learning Sample lessons free Write immediately. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. E-$24, Rochester, Y 

‘ Wanted—Young Men to Learn the Barber Trade 
fake good money while learning, with some fine busi 


4s openings for our graduates. Charlotte Barber 
College Charlotte, N. ¢. 


Karn $110 to $250 Monthly-—Expenuses paid, as Rail 


way Traffic Inspector Position guaranteed after 3 
months’ spare-time study or money refunded. Excel- 


ent opportunities, Write for Free Booklet G-92, 
and. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


teal. Mar for Farm Wor rts “Good “ho me, fair sal- 
F. Greathe ad, Pilkinton, Va 





Wanted-—-Farm and Dairy Hands ie or single, 
Atwood Stock — Farm, Winston- Salem, N. 
‘SALESMEN 





mrult Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant permanent 
. 1d side line for farmers, teachers and others. 


‘ 
. ur 





ord eri Dept. 25 Concord, Ga 


Side Line Salesmen Wanted-—To sell coal to your 
trade In carload lots. Karn a week’s pay in an hour. 
For particulars, write, Washington Coal Co., 3510 So. 
Racine Chicago. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks jn all uten- 
sils) Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. N. ¥. 


MACHINERY 


oes 
c For Rest Grade. of Meal-—Use “Caroliva”’ Mill 
arolina Millstone Company, Camerop, N. 





Oe orn 





SPRAY MATERIALS 


For Sale—Calcium Arsenate—Which has been an- 
alyzed by the Government Laboratory at Tallulah, La., 
and found up to specifications. Also hand guns for ap- 
plying same Prices very cheap. Dill Ball Company, 
South Atlantic Wharf, Charleston, 8. C. 


SYRUP 
Cuban Molasses—$8.50, 60 gallons. 
Southern Distributing Co.. Raleigh, N. ¢ 


Ribbon Cane Syrup—27 cents gallon, in barrels; 
$2.50 case, six l-gallon cans. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 
Georgia. 











Sample 25c. 





TIMBER 


w ouped . a Car Telephone Poles—-State kind, price, 
etc., F. O. B. cars, first letter. Prefer size, 6 inches; 
length, 2 feet; peeled. Cypress or juniper with heart, 
W. H. Bell, Newport, N. C. 


TOBACCO 























PRODUCTION 
HEADED BY IMP. BORDER RAIDER 
22243, A. R., 


TYPE UNIFORMITY 


WADDINGTON FARM GUERNSEY: 


who carries 29.7 per cent of MAY ROSE Blood; Sire of 19 A. KR. daughters, whose completed 
records average 11,424.12 pounds milk and 592.31 pounds butter-fat; thirteen of these records 
made in Class G 


SONS AND GRANDSONS OF THIS NOTED SIRE, and out of high-producing dams, for sale at 
reasonable prices 
Federal Accredited Herd No. 18844. 


WADDINGTON FARM, WHEELING, W. VA. 











For Sa 
caddie, a 
Maxton, N 

oe Tobacco—* Ths., $1.25; 15 Ibs., $3. Send 
no money. pay when received. Farmers’ Association, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 

Natural Leaf Tobacet 
Ibs., $2.50. Smoking. 5 
no money; pay when received. 
Union, Paducah, Ky 


le—Virginia Manufactured Tobacco--10-Ib. 
_delivered. Write A. McKay & Son, 





>) Ds $1.50; 10 
>: 10 Ibs. $2. Send 
Tobacco Growers’ 





Sir aaial 


Wanted to Buy—Wool Direct From Grower—Corre- 
pondence solicited. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer 
advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans- 
action to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of ar- 
ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. e cannot try to adjust mere 
trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; 
nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate lands tr ab, pur- 
chasing. 








« ‘ 





HOLSTEINS 


RPL LLL 


BERKSHIRES 


A Dollar Down and 
the Pig Is Your’n 


PUREBRED REG. BERKSHIRES 


Write for our plan. 


Oconeechee Farm, Durham, N.C. 
Ne ae 





|) ASS 


| SIX MONTHS TO PAY 


THE PURCHASER OF ANY 
BULL FROM OUR HERD OF 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


WILL BE ALLOwse SIX MONTHS TIME 
PAY FOR IT. 








ii The very highest producing strains 

are represented in our herd, and 
| every cow either has an A. R. 
| 











DUROC. JERSEYS . AND oO. 1. C. 


record, or is on test at the present 
time. 
You cannot afford to keep even a 
herd of grade cows unless headed 
by one of our sires of high trans- 
mitting blood lines. 

Write or Wire for Extended 
} Pedigrees and Prices. 
| Herd Under State and Federal Supervision. 
CHINQUA PENN FARMS, Reidsville, N. C. 








Reg. Biy Type Daree-dorsey Pigs 
One 800-B ‘new, a oie ge 4 edrg ar for Sale. 
Write us or visit the Farm. 


DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM, RAMSEUR, N. C. 





0. |. C.’s— PIGS, GILTS, BOARS ——O. |}. C.’s 
Purebred PIGS, 2 months old, at $12 each, or $24 per 


pair, pedigreed, from the highest breeding, prize-win- 
ning stock GILTS and BOARS Every Animal sold is accompanied by the 
( CHINGU A PENN FARMS Guarantee, 














PIGS FOR KILLERS, $8 EACH. 
BEDFORD, VA. — 











1, OWEN, 


: have a good reputation for 
often less, than the non-advertised stuff which ‘may or may not be 
, good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS, 





























Sas) Bes HE makers of U.S. 
Need tee Tires made this 
Lay =) announcement 
‘ ra) last November— 
“Hereafter the price 
of the 30 x 3% “Usco’ 
is $10.90.” 


The lowest price ever 
quoted on a tire of quality 
reputation and standard per- 
formance. 


And now, with the open- 
ing of Spring, there seem to 
be quite a number of “New 
and Special tires” coming in- 
to the market in the $10.90 
price range. 


Perhaps you are wonder- 
ing just what there can be 
either “new” or “special’’ 
about these tires. 


It can’t be the $10.90 price 
—“*Usco” established that 
five months ago. 


Nor quality reputation 
and standard performance— 
for it takes more than one 
full season for any new tire 
to demonstrate where it 
stands in ‘quality and 
value. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


First to establish the 
?102° price-Usco 


Withsomanytires rushing 
into this $10.90 price field 
(nowthattheseason promises 
business from the American 
car-owner), it is worth re- 
membering that ‘‘Usco” 
showed its good faith by an- 
nouncing this price last fall. 

The same intent to serve 
that has made ‘‘Usco” a 
standard value for years. 

The “Usco” Tire was 
never better than it is to- 
day—with its estab- 
lished quality, its time- 
tested performance, 
and its price closely 
figured in tune with 
the times. 





Rome 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


‘The Oldest and 
‘Rubber Organise tion i 


Tio temtred amd 


World stat ty firre br aww fea 3 
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Save Time 


and Money 
The farmer’s friend. Will 
positively kill all kinds of 
trees, bushes, grass, weeds, 
vines, etc. Easy to apply. 
* 


hampion 
: Tree Killer 


ills, Trees~ 
hrubs, Sprouts 


Rid your fields of use- 
4 less plants and trees 
that shade growing 
crops. Stock can graze 
the land without 
danger. Put up in 2, 3, 
6 and 10 gallon cans at 
$1.25 per gallon. Send 
in money-order for 
shipment by freight or 
express. Ask for 
booklet. 


W.N. Wilkerson & Sons 
324 S. Front Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Powe 


are 


HERE'S capacity a’plen- 
ty for all pumping 
needs. The ideal pump 
for homes, farms, creameries, 
dairies, factories, town water sys- 
tems. Twelve sizes—delivers 400 
to 10,000 gallons an hour. Low in cost, 
uiet, safe, self-oiling, trouble-free. 
xtra large valves and waterways—a 
vn truly better pump. Ask 

_, your dealer about Myers 
2*<—S Pumps, Door Hangers and 
>.\) Hay Tools. Or write us, 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
434 Church St., Ashland, 0. 








Our 1922 catalogue illustrates and de- 
scribes over 150 articles necessary to 
“am, stockmen and farmers. Quotes 
lowest prices on Ear Tags, ne 

r 








AN OCCASION 


rt t: “Ah, Mrs. Blank 
good a dinner as this.” 


Little Johnny: “Neither do 


TIRED EASILY 
“What! 


follow 


Doctor 
Did 


water one hour 


your dyspepsia n tter? 
my advices nd drink hot 


vefore breakfast?’ 


you 
} 

Patient—“I did my best, doctor mut ff 
couldn't keep it up more than ten minutes,” 


WHERE IT HIT HIM 


Tudge—“Where did the automobile hit 
your” 

Rastus—“‘Well, Judge, if I'd been carryin’ 
a license numbah, hit sho’ wud hab bees 


busted to a thousan’ pieces.” 


THE SAME THING BUT DIFFERENT 


Jones—“‘Then mean to say I 
liar?” 

Smith—“No, no, nothing so rude as that. 
But I will say that [ think you would make 


a very good weather prophet.” 


you am @ 


*’NUFF SAID 


Irishman came home one night with a 
eye, a broken nose, and a split 


An 
blackened 
lip. 

“Tim Sullivan done it,” he told his wife, as 
he began to bathe the wounds. 

“Shame on ye!” Bridget cried. “A big 
feller like you to be licked by a hard-drinkin’ 
cockroach like Tim Sullivan! Why, he—” 

“Whist,” said Pat, “don’t spake evil of the 
dead.” 


A NEW ONE 


When the woman motorist was called upon 
to stop, she asked, indignantly: “What do 
you want with me?” 

“You were traveling at 40 miles an hour,” 
answered the police officer. 

“Forty miles an hour? Why, I haven’t beea 
out an hour,” said the woman. 

“Go ahead,” said the 
new one on me.” 


officer. “That’s @ 


A FAST JOURNEY 
Irishman was handling dynamite in @ 
He let a stick drop, and the whole 
box went up, taking Mike with it. The 
quarry boss came around later and said to 
another Irishman: 
“Where is Mike?” 
“He's gone,” 
“When will he be back?” asked the boss. 


“Well,” replied Pat, “if he comes back as 


An 


quarry 


replied Pat. 


fast as he went, he’ll be back yesterday.” 


SILENCED HIM 


“Look, here, Maria,’?’ Mr. | Breadwinner 
shouted, in great wrath, “there isn’t a but- 
ton on this shirt!” 

“No?” said Mrs. Breadwinner with a show 
of genuine interest. “And the kitchen roof 
leaks worse than ever, the back of the stove 
has been burned out for three weeks, the 
front door won’t shut, and if I knew how to 
weld a castiron hinge I'd fix that front gate 
before another day went by. Why don’t you 
wear the other shirt?” 

And Mr. B. kept so quiet he could hear 
himself breathe right hard. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


» Byd.PAlley - 








WEN A MAN STAHT TALKIN’ 
BouT “MISTAH SO-EN-50'S" 
A SECON’ COUSIN 0’ HISN 
You KIN JES’ MAKE UP Yo! 
in’ MISTAH SO-EN-Sos RicH 
MIN’ MISTAH SO-EN-SoS RICH; 




















